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How satellites will see tomorrow’s weather 
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How to ‘finish 


When you start to build your dream house, 
get ready for a surprise: The “painting”’ is 
already done! Now the finish goes on first 
before your house is built! 


How? Colorful, super-tough finishes for 
preformed aluminum house exteriors are 
baked on at the factory. Made with Shell 
Chemical’s ketone solvents, these acrylic 
lacquers give a durable surface that looks 


Shell Chemical Company 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 
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: before you start 


like conventional house paint —but elimi- 
nates frequent repainting. And whether on 
homes, automobiles, or appliances, you'll find 
these handsome finishes laugh at weather, 


defy dirt and dents. 

Helping to make lacquers that stay whistle- 
clean is another way Shell 
Chemical works to brighten 
your horizon. 
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Steel ingot (thous. of t ee Ee Pe ee eee ee 2,032 345 1,510 1,550r 1,533 
Automobiles . hl ReNew ald a ade a Cog eeeeneeeeeebaeecee 125,553 124,446 141,247 105,113 111,262 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $87,314 $92,074 $101,135 $87,182 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours). ..........cccccccceccccceces 10,819 13,577 14,213 14,208 14,425 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)...................4.. 6,536 6,855 6,820 6,832 6,855 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)..........ccceecccceccceccecs 1,455 1,224 1,483 7751 1,213 
ee ieee eae Vetere ons a eettheeeneteernseees 247,488 312,860 323,223 248,079r 310,052 









TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 56 59 61 54 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)..........seeeeeecevenes 47 41 50 40 47 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 118 147 108r 120 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).........ccc cece ececceeeces 198 245 296 258 259 













PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 92.0 91.4 91.1 90.0 
re Oe CS, SPSFe MF POU). occ ccccctcesovecceesecenes 90.5 78.6 76.8 78.8 78.7 
NE EE ee eee eee ee 19.8¢ 19.5¢ 21.2¢ 20.6¢ 20.2¢ 
ee Gee, Gee Cees, FSG7-OP St IGG)... ccccccccvccscaveevcescees 143.9 186.7 186.6 186.2 186.2 
er ee ee CO OE, POR). cise e ec cvcceverscrseeecsconcoee $36.10 $39.50 $31.00 $31.50 $31.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.).... cece eee e eee ee eeee 32.394¢ 29.960¢ 33.000¢ 33.000¢ 33.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.). 0.6... eee eee eee eee ees 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0 26.0¢ 
> ipa ae awe oe 4.03¢ 4.00 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.34 $1.97 $1.87 $1.89 $1.89 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)...........- 34.57¢ 32.99¢ 32.25¢ 31.98¢ 31.70¢ 
Cae ca s.andesdene ae nae eh Seabed eens s caesar ecds $1.96 $1.90 $1.67 $1.67 $1.65 




























FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)........eeeeeeees 31.64 60.06 57.30 55.64 54.54 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s).........+++e++- 3.59% 5.08% 5.28 5.23 5.16% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-28 % 4% 35, 33%, 334% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks............eeeeeee05 61,973 59,607 58,440 59,258 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.............-+-0+- 104,672 103,776 105,547 106,218 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... 29,481 32,546 32,339 32,187 
U.S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... 30,702 25,572 27,453 27,428 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding.................ceceeceeseees 26,424 28,705 28,135 28,120 28,437 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK — -. = = 
rr er od ete edeR ese heehee eresenn ewes ee ee N.A. 152.0 128.4 123.3 
Cost of living (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ I  itiricde oars : 114.6 124.5 126.2 126.5 
McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950 = 100) 
New Orders for machinery, except electrical (seasonally adjusted)....Jume.......... 104 175 188 177 
es Ce CUNO, . cs ccteececceeccsesosenecoees Pecevuwes : 111 217 210 182 
os ona aa naw een se cents ekee eure na’ See ; 106 237 173 171 
Se Sak aa Shr heehee Re eed Re eeHE eee et NG ki daiens's 120 240 323 331 
i a6 verb t pds cow ee ees eedensnd eer ocavers nS wawtehiwn 125 185 190 176 
EE TT TPT e rere eee See 95 155 166 165 
oa. ue We kbaeneb enero hereon Se ee 109 213 222 239 
New contracts for industrial building........ ede icnen Se advan ens ES ay searncaes 128 
Domestic air cargo (express and freight, millions of ton miles, A.T.A.)....May.......... 22.5 36.4 38.2 37.9 


* Preliminary, week ended July 23, 1960. r 
+# Not available. Series revised. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each serie n request. 
(1) New series, includes form bousing starts. N N hle 
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Note that GMW design permits the use of compressor cylinders on both sides, 
as shown in these photos, resulting in unusual compactness and accessibility 


Sasert om American Coanmeiad, ie tier Plant. is 


How Cooper-Bessemer gas engine compressors 
boost synthesis gas for ammonia to 5000 psi 


These photos show both sides of one of the two Cooper- 
Bessemer 2500 hp GMW gas engine compressors at the 
Fortier Plant of American Cyanamid Company, Avondale, 
Louisiana. In the production of anhydrous ammonia, these 
4-stage units compress 6000 cfm of synthesis gas from 60 psi 
to a discharge of 5000 psi. The lower view shows the high 
pressure cylinders; that in the inset shows the low pressure 
side. The four stages of compression from 60 psi are (1) to 
225 psi, (2) to 670 psi, (3) to 1500 psi, (4) to 5000 psi. 

The two units have been operating since 1954, 24 hours 
a day, 340 days a year. 

The anhydrous ammonia produced at the Fortier Plant is used 
by American Cyanamid in the manufacture of acrylonitrile 
and is sold to fertilizer plants and other chemical companies. 

Find out how Cooper-Bessemer can help you plan com- 
pression and power facilities. Call the nearest office. 





BRANCH OFFICES: Grove City » New Y * Washington 
Gloucester » Pittsburgh » Chicago +» Minneapolis + St. Louis * Kansas 
City - Tale ° New Orleans + Shreveport +« Houston + Greggton + Dallas 
Odessa + Pampa + Casper + Seattle + San Francisco + Los Angeles 
= BSIDIARIES: Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd. ... Edmonton 
Calgary + Toronto + Halifax + Stratford 

C-B Southern, Inc... . Houston 

Cooper-Bessemer International Corp.... New York + Caracas + Anaco 
Cooper-Bessemer, S.A....Chur, Switzerland - The Hague, Netherlands 
Mexico City 


The Rotor Tool Company .. . Cleveland 


GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


ENGINES: GAS - DIESEL - GAS. DIESEL 
COMPRESSOR ECIPROCATING AND CENTRIFUGAL 
ENGINE, TURBINE OR MOTOR DRIVEN 








OPEN NEW MARKETS OVERNIGHT 
VIA UNITED RESERVED AIR FREIGHT 


United Air Freight brings most of the U.S.A. and 
the world within a few hours of your factory. You 
can open new markets without opening new ware- 
houses—ship direct from plant to customer via 
United Air Freight. You can reserve space on any 
of United’s fast fleet of Cargoliners and also on 
every passenger flight, including 600-mph jets. 


Regular use of United Air Freight can help you 
cut distribution time and cost... reduce inventory 
. give you a competitive edge by helping you 
serve customers faster. Investigate the cost-cutting 
United 


office or write to United Air Lines, Cargo Sales 
Division, 36 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Ill. 


potential of United Air Freight. Call any 
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Americans in Mexico 


Dear Sir: 

The officers and board of di- 
rectors of the American Chamber 
of Commerce of Mexico—repre- 
senting 500 American members 
and 1,000 Mexican members—view 
with considerable concern the sev- 
eral inaccuracies, distorted impli- 
cations, and lack of an accurate 
over-all portrayal of the position of 
the American businessman in 
Mexico, through “Investors Find 
Utopia in Old Aztec Capital” [BW 
—Jun.18°60,p84]. 

The title itself, followed by a 
lengthy exposition of how simple 
it is for an American citizen to 
come to Mexico, “get rich quick,” 
and then proceed to live “the life 
of Riley,” is completely misleading 
and highly inopportune. Perhaps 
you are unaware of many of the 
problems facing American business 
abroad today. ... We _ urgently 
need and require a broader under- 
standing with our friends abroad. . . . 

.Your portrayal of the Amer- 
ican businessman in Mexico, mak- 
ing a “fast-buck” and dedicated to 
“sophisticated living” creates exactly 
the incorrect impression our adver- 
saries are endeavoring to build... . 

While there are a few exceptions, 
the average American businessman 
in Mexico is a devoted individual, 
trying to do the best he can for his 
company and the country which is 
his host. He works fully as hard as 
his counterpart in the United States, 

Many Americans here feel a 
real obligation and devote a great 
deal of personal time to participate 
in Mexican civic, philanthropic, 
and social activities. 

Not only do we object to the 
over-all tone of your article, but 
feel you have done a serious in- 
justice to Mexican-American rela- 
tions and to the efforts of the 
American businessman in Mexico. 

HENRY A. SHUT! 
AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF MEXICO 


¢ BW was portraying Mexico City 
as a center for two groups of busi- 
nessmen—the representatives of 
major international companies for 
whom the city is a strategic gate- 
way to Latin America and the lone 
wolves who play the angles in a 
fast-developing economy. 

We thought we had drawn a 
sharp line between the two. In any 
case, BW takes seriously the work 
of Americans in Mexico—as is 
shown in a long list of BW stories. 
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Handling dry flowables in bulk offers many advantages. But, 
tanks, buildings and transports are costly investments when 
custom designed and fabricated. Butler has helped many 
companies like Texas Plastics, Dow Chemical, Corn Prod 
ucts, and Certain-Teed Roofing convert to bulk facilities 
How? By building with Butler industrial bulk storage and 
handling equipment 

Pre-engineered Butler tanks and buildings simplify the job 
of creating the basic structures. Bolt-together assembly of fac 
tory fabricated standardized metal components speeds con- 
struction, provides easy expansion, keeps maintenance and 
insurance costs down 

Butler tanks can be furnished in sizes and shapes to fit any 


inside or outdoor space and volume requirement. They're 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL BULK SALES DIVISION 
7313 EAST 13TH STREET 

















available in black steel, galvanized steel, painted steel, alu- 
minum, or with epoxy coatings. Hopper bottoms are optional! 


Butler buildings are available in rigid frame, clear spans up 





to 120 ft. wide, any length and in sidewall heights to 30 ft 
Weathertight, galvanized steel or aluminum cover panels aré 
available in attractive factory applied colors 

Butler pneumatic unloading trailers haul maximum pa 
loads with exceptional operating and maintenance econom 
Exclusive delivery system unloads even difficult-to-handl 
pulverants or granular material quickly and thoroughly. Steel 


Pid, RAH Yk ae 


or aluminum trailer tanks for liquids, too! 

Whatever your bulk storage and handling needs — tan} 
buildings or transports — Butler has an economical solut 
Write today for full details. 
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The Princess ...the newest Bell telephone 
It's little. It’s lovely. It lights. 








Sanding still might seem like an 
easy way to run the telephone business. 
But nothing ever stands still. If a busi- 
ness doesn’t go ahead it goes back. 


Telephone service has never been so 
fast, convenient and dependable as right 
now. Yet the Bell System cannot for a 
minute be complacent—and we are not. 


Telephone service is far too valuable 
to millions of people and the country for 
us to let up on anything. There is still 
much to do to expand present service. 
The needs of tomorrow call for a tre- 
mendous increase in telephone facilities. 


There will never be a day 


when we say’ Lhis Is Good Enough” 


A vital necessity is the money to 
keep going ahead. For without adequate 
profits there is no possible way to do 
the whole job, and the best job, for 
everyone. 


Actually the telephone user is one of 
the biggest gainers when the telephone 
company makes an adequate profit. 


By assuring the money for research, 
and promoting the efficiencies and econ- 
omies of long-range planning, it enables 
us to give you better service at a lower 
price than would be possible in any 
other way. 


THREE NEW ADDITIONS to Bell System service are shown below. Many thousands of Call Directors are already 
in service. The Princess has proved a great success wherever it has been introduced and will be available na- 
tionally later this year. The Home Interphone will also introduce new convenience and distinction later this year. 





The Call Director... for fast, easy handling 
of outside and interoffice calls. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Home Interphone connects al! phones in 
house. Also has speaker at front door. 
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B. F. Goodrich Company braids multiple strands of 
steel wire into intricate sinews around rubber tube to 
help control and resist tremendous internal pressures 


required of flexible hydraulic hose. 
plied by 
240,000 to 400,000 ps. 


= 


specified 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
high tensile steel wire of exacting tolerances in building 
tire beads. Rapidly entering the 
Wire such as sup- —three to fifteen 
Johnson has tensile strengths ranging from 


uses only 


be id mac hine in par illel 


wires wide, depending on strength 
-the wires are coated with rubber. Clean bronze 


finish on Johnson wire assures proper rubber adhesion. 


The best names in rubber 
use Johnson wire for strength 
and safety in tires and hose 


The rubber industry has a sound 
reputation for producing quality 
products in advance of its needs 
by use of imaginative research— 
painstaking development of produc- 
tion methods—careful selection and 
testing of component materials. 
Good year U.S. Rub- 
ber—B. F. Thermoid 


and others have established their 


Firestone 
Goodrich 


ears by giving the 
alike— 


safety and durability in 


names over the y 
general public and industry 
strength, 
products such as long lasting pneu- 
matic tires and tough pressure hose. 

These two products owe their 
steel 
wires hidden For it is 


strength in rt to the fine 


which 
gives a pneumatic rubber tire—no 


high-carbon steel bead wire 


matter what its size or job, the 
strength demanded by modern vehi- 
cles. Similar wire gives pressure hose 
its strong sinews which enable it to 
withstand working pressures as high 
as 10,000 psi 
may be three to four times 


bursting strength 
as great. 
Take the case of tire bead wire 
which Johnson supplies to every ma- 
jor tire manufacturer in the country. 
It is precision-drawn from special 
high-carbon rods to .037” in diam- 
eter with a tolerance of only .002 

so fine that a 750-pound reel con- 
tains 39 miles of wire. Yet, a single 
strand exceeds 290 pounds of break- 


ing strength equal to a tensile 
strength of 270,000 psi. 
Also the wire must present a clean 
unbroken surface and have a good 
and uniform bronze finish. This fin- 
tight 
between the wire and the 


ish makes possible adhesion 
rubber 
surrounding it. 

All these qualities 


the tire bead strength, help assure 


contribute to 


the safety of those who ride for work 


or ple asure on pneumatic tires 


Another special wire made by 


Johnson for the rubber industry 


helps rubber hose contain enorn 
pressures demanded by moder} 


dustrial 


ing wire is drav 








Thermoid Division, H. K. Porter Company, has 
cut wire rewind loss to 4% of 1% by use of Johnson 
Discard-a-Spool which eliminates overlaps and tangles, 
protects wire quality in shipment. The one-way dispos- 
able spool weighs only 28 ounces vs 200 ounces for 
standard spool—slashes tare weight 14 times. 


carbon steel in diameters ranging 
from .008” to .020” and has excep- 
tional dimensional accuracy —toler- 
ance is plus or minus .0005”. 

Johnson hose reinforcement wire 
is supplied with a special liquor fin- 
ish to provide maximum adhesion 
of steel to the rubber which fills the 
interstices between brai 

The wire is uniformly cast to make 
possible even spooling and has uni- 
form tensile strength to prevent 
breaking under the working tension. 

These excellent wire qualities, 
plus careful packaging and prompt 
delivery, have resulted in Johnson 
becoming a prime supplier to the 
rubber industry for hose reinforce- 
ment wire. 

The outstanding performance of 
Johnson wire in the rubber industry 
is typical of the experience in other 
industries where Johnson supplies 
aircraft cord wire, armature binding 
wire, wire for brushes, metal stitch- 
ing, preformed staple wire, bobby 
pin wire, rope wire, oil tempered and 
MB hard drawn spring wire, and 
music spring wire in a wide variety 
of sizes and finishes. 

If you use specialty wires, call 
one of the offices listed to right and 
explore the advantages of Johnson 
quality which combines strength 
with economy. 


Grant Building -« 


Chicago 


United States Rubber Company wires tires for 
strength on this bead building machine. The strength 
comes from the steel wire bead in the edge of each tire. 
Johnson makes special high-carbon steel wire—.037” 
in diameter with tolerance of only .002” for U.S. and 
other major tire companies, 


ie 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company finds that Johnson meets their 
exacting. requirements for tire bead wire which has high tensile strength, 
twisting strength, elongation and special surface finish. Here parallel tire 
bead wires uncoil evenly into a bead building machine. 


Johnson Steel & Wire Company, Inc. 


Worcester 1, Massachusetts 


a subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES tics Angeles Pittsburgh 


Akron 


Cleveland Detroit New York Tulsa 


Dayton Houston Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 





























Putting an astronaut in orbit is only the beginning. Vitro, through its 
Nems-Clarke division, is supplying all ground r.f. telemetry equipment 
for Project Mercury. Purpose: to receive and record 68 different signal 
at 17 tracking stations around the world —telling specialists on earth 


” 


how man and equipment react to conditions in space. Another ex- 
ample why Vitro means more than atomic energy...space electronics. 


a 
Vitr: CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
261 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 














with your 
BUSINESS... 


monitor all vital communications 





new MONITOR by SoundScriber keeps timed record of verbal 
communications, unattended...around the clock! 





se 
Governmental and commercial air fields, 
as well as air-craft manufacturers, find 
the Monitor invaluable in recording air- 
ground communications. 





Many municipalities rely upon the Monitor 
to record all Police, Fire and Civil Defense 
Communications. 


& 


SOUND 








Verbal communications are the vital 
nerve center of your business. A single 
lost or misquoted detail by telephone, 
radio or direct line . . . even during a 
conference . Can seriously impair op- 


erations, profits, customer relations, 
prestige. Today's accelerated business 
pace demands instantaneous, continu- 
ous, verbatim record-keeping to disci- 
pline this major operational hazard. 





Radio and Television stations use the 
Monitor to keep a complete and accurate 
record of the entire day's programming 


ON'To 
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SCRIBER 


MAGNETIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 











The Monitor records magnetically on 
special time-scaled Dupont Mylar tape 

. allows you to trace any communica- 
tion to the very second it occurred. Ex- 
clusive transverse recording process 
compacts 24 hours of recording onto a 
single 334” spool . . . makes recordings 
virtually tamper-proof. It's light-weight, 
portable, easy to operate. Learn how the 
Monitor can help you eliminate com- 
munication losses. 
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Attach to your letterhead and 
mail to: 


The SoundScriber Corp., 
Dept. BW-8 

6 Middletown Avenue 
North Haven, Conn. 


Send me free brochure fully de- 
scribing SoundScriber’s new 
Monitor. 





Name —_ 
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Choose your plant site 
from 2371 Communities 


in 7 great industrial states 















/ 
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Here, in the heart of industrial America 

















you'll find abundant raw materials . . . manpower Z i 
. markets ... thousands of firms producing most 3 pennevivasin 
any semi-process item you'll ever need. z 
The area is served by the Ohio River and the St. = 
Lawrence Seaway. In addition, a network of rail- ay ng | 
roads and more than 1000 miles of Interstate Va wy 
> at ¥ q 
highways provide fast, direct access to nearby 5 ef 
billion-dollar markets. / F 4 
. ‘ , 7 pa) 
. and because American Electric combines the L- oY S 
advantages of nearby coal supply with the most : eo RS 
advanced power technology, you are assured of N 
: NS 
virtually unlimited, low-cost electric power. pa a ea y 
seneeeeimnia meen / ‘ sy 
Where Kentuckyand West Virginia ing new locations. They will arrange among them the West Virginia 
meet, are men and women experi- financial assistance to help indus- Turnpike, interstate truck lines 
enced and available for industrial try locate and establish itself on a and a number of airports offer easy 
work. Intelligent, willing to learn productive basis. access to important markets 
s y — j ~ . i y < i he aed is ¢ wt oy y , } ¢ i > od > 
new skills, of high quality, these In thi area you ll find a wide In this power-rich region, especi- 
people provide a great resource range of recreational opportunities, ally suitable for small and medium- 
for site-seeking industry. good educational facilities and at- sized industries, American Electric 
Here, too, are many smaller- tractive homes. Power System representath es can 
town communities prepared to Three mainline railroads, inter- help you choose from a large selec- 
work closely with industries seek- state and local highway systems, tion of sites for your plant. 
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APPALACHIAN POWER COMPANY -—=—( 4A Ee FP ) 





INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
. OPERATING COMPANIES OF THE 


OHIO POWER COMPANY AMERICAN 
KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC. ELECTRIC POWER 


WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY | SYSTEM 


KENTUCKY POWER COMPANY 
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The experience-acquired dexterity and patience of West Virginia-Kentucky women are valuable assets to many industrial processes 


requiring intricate assembly, such a 


Free, up-to-the-minute plant 
location information center 
can help you find that one 
most profitable location 





At no cost and at substantial savings 
in valuable executive time... AEP 
area development specialists ean give 
you the pertinent information you 
need tosolve your plant-location prob- 


lem. No other agency offers so thor- 
ough and intimate a knowledge of so 
large a territory. 

To keep this information complete 
and up-to-date, a large network of 
the system’s managerial personnel 
report daily on the important busi- 
ness and social changes within the 
territory. 

This means that this one source of 
plant-site information offers you more 


electronic components, the needle trades, control systems and many others. 


information ...more objectively com- 
piled... than you would get by going 
directly to any one or all of the 2371 
communities served by the system. 


After you have evaluated this plant- 
site information in terms of your re- 
quirements, AEP specialists will work 
with you and local officials in relating 
community services and growth plans 
to your needs . . . and the needs of 
your employees and their families. 


For information on a particular state area, write to: l For information on the entire system, write to: 


| Dorman M. Miller (Virginia & West Va.) 

Appalachian Power Co., 40 Franklin Rd., Roanoke, Va 
Herman G. Steegman, Indiana & Michigan Electric Co 
2101 Spy Run Avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Robert L. Wolf, Ohio Power Co. 

301-315 Cleveland Ave., S.W., Canton, O. 

Rufus P. Thomas, Kentucky Power Co. 

15th St. and Carter Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 

J. E. Wright, Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 

422 Broad St., Kingsport, Tenn. 


J 


51 Sixteenth St., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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R.R. Jewell (Wheeling area only), Wheeling Electric C« 


[~] Lee L. Davis, Vice President 
~ American Electric Power Co. 
2 Broadway, New York 8, N.Y.—HA 2-4800 


Send the coupon to Dept. E-730 at any one of the offices 
listed and receive your free copy of the brochure “Power 
and Natural Resources in the American Electric Territory.” 


Name Title 





Company 





Address_ 




















IT JUST DEPENDS ON WHETHER YOU'RE IN INDIA... 











OR INDIANA... 


Here in the United States, we're known 


as Graver Tank, Phoenix, Lindsay ... and many 
other names. 


But elsewhere...in Europe, Latin America, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia ...we’re the Union 
Overseas Company. 


Throughout the free world, we are strategi- 
cally placed to serve a wide variety of industries. 


We design, engineer, fabricate, and erect 
equipment for processing, moving and storing 
fluids for industry. 


Our water softening, storage, and condi- 
tioning services meet practically every consumer, 
community, and industrial need. 


We manufacture and install sewage lift 
stations and treatment plants for use in munici- 
pal sewerage systems, as well as in housing and 
industrial developments. 


And we build and lease tank cars of every 
required size and kind for shipment of some 2000 
different liquid products. 


When your plans call for expansion or 
building of new overseas facilities or for acquiring 
equipment...no matter where...Union Overseas 
stands ready to serve you. 


UNION 


Graver Oil & Gas Equipment Co. « Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. + Graver Water Conditioning Co. d . N K C. . j : 


The Lindsay Company +» Phoenix Manufacturing Company « Products Tank Line of Canada, Ltd. | —) La 
Refiners Transport & Terminal Corporation «+ Smith & Loveless + Union Overseas Company 2 © M N I = Ss 
Union Tank Car Company 228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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hundreds of car bodies with push- 


Charging a blast furnace with pushbuttons. N Shifting 
there are blast furnaces that automatically charge themselve buttons. Cutler-Hammer systems < 
with the right material in the proper sequence. Results? sible for one man to sort car bodies 11 
proved production and use of raw materials. The controls and which smoot 


hed the production of t 
control system are Cutler-Hammer developed. shutdowns in bot 
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What's new in contro/ for automation? 


New! A machine that can 


count and stack newspapers in 


the exact numbers needed 


Automatic Counter-Stacker from 
Cutler-Hammer helps automate 
mail room operations ...cuts costs 
drastically. You think you have distribu- 
tion problems? 

Think of those the metropolitan newspaper 
publisher faces every day in getting hun- 
dreds of thousands of papers out on the 
street and into the home. 

To help solve this complicated situation 
Cutler-Hammer system control men came up 
with the Cutler-Hammer automatic news- 
paper counter-stacker. Many are working 
dependably at a number of big dailies already. 

As the papers come off each press (up to 
1000 a minute!) every paper is counted, then 
stacked in predetermined quantities, ready 
to be labeled, tied and sent to delivery trucks. 

Even more helpful, these counter-stackers 
can be equipped with programmers being 
developed by Cutler-Hammer that will make 


Automation is more efficient when 


Cutler-Hammer tnc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin * Division: Air rborne In 


Hammer International, C. A. Associate Canadian Cu r-Hammer, Ltd 


ANIME 


it possible to vary the ‘‘count”’ of each bundle 
as it comes off the counter-stacker, so the 
needs of each route can be met exactly— 
automatically. These programmers will make 
the completely automated mail room possible. 
Get in touch with the control man 
early. The sooner you can bring the con- 
trol system man into your automation plan- 
ning, the more he can help you. His experi- 
ence with so many different control problems 
in so many different kinds of industries can 
save you time, save you money, increase 
efficiency. 

What's new at Cutler-Hammer? 
We've geared up for the sixties in a big way. 
We've added new engineering talent, devel- 
oped new and better products, expanded 
plant capacity. If you’re planning ahead, let’s 
get together. Maybe we could help you plan 
ahead faster and better. Get in touch with 
the Cutler-Hammer sales office nearest you. 


> Cutler-Hammer man is called in early. 
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struments Ber et , Subsidi ary qe 


con TROL 
: Cutler-Hammer Mexicana, S. 

















This new NATIONAL YELLOW PAGES SERVICE 
can buy our various markets with just 
one contract...and sell our best prospects 
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Ad. Mgr.: Well, now we can buy any combination of over 4,000 
Yellow Pages directories all across the country. Make them fit 
our geographical marketing pattern. 

But how do we know the right combination of 
directories to buy? 
Ad. Mer.: The Yellow Pages people will furnish us with all 
the marketing info we need — which directories cover which 
markets and so on. 


> BE eo 


And what’s this about selling our best prospects? 


Ad. Megr.: Just ask yourself who our best prospects are. The 
people who are ready to buy — right? And surveys show that 
9 out of 10 check the Yellow Pages when they’re ready to buy. 


Okay — but doesn’t it tell only where to buy? 
Ad. Mer.: Not now! This new NYPS lets us put selling ads 


in Yellow Pages directories — selling ads that reinforce our 
national advertising. 


Just one contract covers it all? 
Ad. Mgr.: Right. And just one monthly bill, too. Saves plenty 


of paper work and red tape! 


I think we ought to buy it. 
Ad. 1 Mer: Good... cause it’s already in the works! 


———<—~_-" 
NEW NATIONAL | 
|| YELLOW PAGES 


1 SERVICE 


ONE CONTACT / ONE CONTRACT /ONE MONTHLY BILL EES ’ 
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Qualms over business—as it is now or as it may be in 1961—obviously 
are doing the stock market no good. 


In its turn, the market isn’t doing business any good. If this week’s 
efforts to rally prices should fail, sentiment among businessmen as well as 
spenders most certainly would be further shaken. 


Disappointments so far this year have been prominent enough. In fact, 
they may be dimming the view of some favorable shifts: 


¢ Homebuilding will gradually improve, Washington believes. 
¢ Exports show a bigger improvement than had been expected. 
¢ Defense spending will be rising, if slowly, for some time. 


Shifts in this country’s trade surplus and the rise in defense totals are 
not large (although the basic components run to many billions). But add 
them onto a revival in steel orders and the auto industry’s ambitious plans 
and the over-all picture brightens a bit. 


Housing’s curve so far has done no better than bottom out. 


The number of new dwelling units started in June, seasonally adjusted, 
held just about the level of April and May. But even that represents improve- 
ment of a sort after a year of decline. 


Now, in a new forecast of 1960 construction, the Dept. of Commerce 
places the year’s outlays for housing at just under $23-billion. 


That would fall 6% shy of the substantially revised estimate of $24%- 
billion for last year. But holding the shortfall to 6% implies a gradual 
rise through the rest of this year. 


Commerce now figures starts will run 1,360,000 for 1960; privately 
financed units will comprise 1,325,000 of this total after running at an annual 
rate of only 1.3-million through midyear. 


If the figures the government now is using look strange to you— 
$23-billion for housing this year and $24'-billion in 1959—there’s a good 
reason. They are totally new and give effect to new estimating methods 
the Census Bureau adopted to “find” all the houses “lost” earlier. 


These were the changes that resulted in a bench mark nearly 300,000 
homes a year more than were caught in the old surveys. 


Defense spending, sliding like housing for a year, was at the lowest 
point since mid-1958 in the quarter just ended. 


The President’s Council of Economic Advisers estimates the annual 
rate of “major national security” outlays for that period at $44.6-billion, 
nearly $2-billion lower than the rate a year earlier. 


But military ordering is on the rise. In addition, there was the Pres- 
ident’s promise Tuesday night of a bipartisan conference on foreign affairs 
and “such recommendations ... as may then seem appropriate.” 
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Business is getting the benefit of a widening surplus of exports over 
imports (with the turnaround in steel a factor). 


In the second quarter last year, the United States was buying abroad 
at a rate $2.2-billion a year in excess of our sales. In the same period this 
year, our shipments were ahead by $2%4-billion. 


Bear in mind that, to get our year-to-year gain in point of domestic 
production and employment, you add those two figures together 


Our export advantage seems, if anything, still to be widening. 


The National Foreign Trade Council, which originally looked for an 
export surplus this year of $2.2-billion, now expects the figure to run ahead 
by as much as $3.4-billion. 


Partly this is due to a fall in imports, which may run $500-million behind 
earlier expectations. But our shipments, at the same time, are running 
ahead of the forecast by perhaps $700-million. 


These changes in our general trade picture show up even more dramat- 
ically in terms of what has been happening in steel products. 


We continued to take foreign steel nearly as heavily early this year as 
1959’s record fourth-quarter rate; U.S. manufacturers were simply fulfilling 
contracts entered into during the steel strike. And our exports lagged 
because mills were pushing to meet domestic customers’ demands 


But, by April, imports had fallen below their year-earlier rate. Then, 
in May, exports topped imports for the first time since late 1958. For the 
foreseeable future, exports promise to widen that advantage. 


Our steel imports perhaps will never sink to their pre-1958 level. Foot- 
holds gained by foreign mills will not be willingly relinquished. 


Up to now, the somewhat belated figures on imports by product lines 
cast little light on the shifts. 


Reinforcing bars and wire rods seem to have slipped; sheet and strip, 
on the other hand, already have passed 1959’s full-year tonnages though this 
may mainly represent the runoff of big orders placed for strike protection. 


Prices have played and are playing a compelling part in the foreign 
trade patterns in steel products. 


The import invasion started in earnest late in 1958. European business 
still was slack, so foreign mills slashed prices on many products in order to 
win a part in the U.S. recovery. 


Now mills abroad have little spare steel pressing for sale outside home 
markets. Their prices have firmed up again in consequence. And prices 
here are being shaded rather widely (B\W—Jul.23’60,p31) 


The changes all work in our favor on foreign trade in steel 


Any imports at all are painful, of course, to a steel industry running 
below 55% of capacity. Remember, though, that even last year’s record 
imports of 4.4-million tons of mill products amounted only to three weeks’ 
U.S. output at or near capacity. 
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Handsome addition to John Hay Whitney's of insurance protection for broadcasters 
communications interests. the new building Behind INA broadcaster's insurance lies 
of KHOU-TY in Houston is. like all Whitney one solid year of research. A year of sui 
enterprise s. plar ned to the last detail. veying station owners, operators, builders. 

One of five TV and two radio stations of and equipment manufacturers. A year of 
Corinthian Broadcasting, a subsidiary of studying weather data and safety standards 
Whitney Communications Corporation, this lew vears were ever better spent. For the 
CBs affiliate carefully tailors its prograr resulting INA coverage is probably the most 
ing to the viewing habits of over 450.000 accurate, comprehensive, and simply worded 
Texas families. ever designed for one industry. 

And Corinthian’s insurance program is If you want protection that really fits you 
equally well tailored...made to measur business, check into Insurance by Nort! 
by INA, the pioneer in a specific progran America. See your broker or any INA agent 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 
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RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 
furnaces and boilers, commercial water heater 
STORAGE glass-protected, sealed 

- MEASURING truck and 
and high-pressure meters, gasoline-dispensing 

. PROCESSIN solid-wall, alloy-lined and mult 

riaaied steel cmnaiieniualn: brewery fermenting t f s-lined chemical proce juif A 

. PIPING oil well casing, line pipe, reinforced p t ) ned 


FABRICATING manual and automat welding equi t, n hines and we 
. POWER d-c 


~y 
industrial meter tan 
pumps 


Is, heat e 


pipe 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


] atf e trode A 
sources, nuclear reactor cor nents I rs, powdered i é tr npone Milwaukee 1, Wis 
- TRANSPORTATION aircraft and missi Ss, automotiv nponents, railroad car mponent 


Smith International S.A 














Foe! IG KF: STY LE Stran-Style horizon-hugging profile buildings are an 
a asset to any community. From lawn level to low-slopinc 
D | STI N eg | O roof, they are smartly functional, give optimum space 
N for efficient operation. 

Is YOURS Nine bright new Stran-Satin colors are baked on at the 
factory. The Stran-Satin process is a multi-layer, protective 
WITH coating of vinyl-aluminum or vinyl-base color over zinc-coated steel. 
Stran-Satin colors will not peel or fade...assure protection and beauty 
ST without maintenance for years to come. All blend 
RA N -SATI N well with wood, brick, glass or stone. Financing 
O available for complete buildings from ground up. For detailed 

_ te LO FY Ss information, fill in and mail coupon below. 
on pre-engineered STRAN-STEEL buildings 
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TYLE #, DESIGNE BY HARLEY EARL ASSOCIATES 





Clip coupon and mail to STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION, DEPT. BW-13, DETROIT 29, MICHIGAN 


Please send complete literature on S Style Build Stran-S 

h d appro nately f / ft. to be on fo 

Name Titlh 
PP Companys Phone 

Address Count 

City re Zone State 


STRAN-©TEEL IS A DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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HENRY CABOT LODGE of Massachusetts, ambassa- 


dor to U. N., is Nixon’s choice for Vice-President. 


STANDARD-BEARER Richard M. Nixon (right) goes 
into the campaign expecting the race to be close. 


GOP's New Guard Ta 


Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon was in- 
stalled this week as the Republican 
Presidential nominee for 1960. But he 
scarcely could relax to savor his moment 
of political triumph. He was too busy at 
the delicate task of steering his parti 
into a change of political direction 

Phe nomination was wrapped up and 
handed to Nixon on Wednesday night, 
to the accompaniment of approving 
roars by convention delegates assembled 
at the International Amphitheatre in 
Chicago’s stockvards district. 

But the really significant story of this 
vear’s Republican convention—the lay 
ing of groundwork for adoption of a 
new and more liberal stance in_ the 
coming campaign—was written — els¢ 
where: first in New York Citv, where 
Nixon and New York’s Gov. Nelson A 
Rockefeller sat down last week to ham- 


mer out thei 


“14 Points” of political 
accord, and then in the assembly rooms 
of Chicag jammed hotels where the 
Vice-President scurried #rom delegation 
to delegation expounding the new GOP 
ipproach to this new decade 
¢ Lodge Tapped—At midweek, Nixon's 


lids were passing the word that the 
Vice-President wanted United Nations 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge of 


Massachusetts to be his running mate 
Republicans of the far right—alread\ 


displeased the swift tide of events 
that went inst them—did not like 
this, eith Vhev hold old grudge 
against Lodge, the “Eastern inter 


nationalist.” Mainly, the party conserva 
tives remember Lodge as one of thos¢ 
who helped defeat their late hero, Sen 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, for the Pres 


dential nomit 


ation eight vears ag 





kes Over 









Nixon leans toward Lodge as a run 
ning mate because of Lodge’s long ex 
perience in foreign affairs, and particu 
larly in dealing with the Russians. This 
week, even as the word of Nixon’ 
choice was going around, Lodge was 
busv before the U.N. Security Council 
defending the U.S. against Soviet pro 
tests that an RB-47 bomber shot down 
on Julv 1 had penetrated Russian ai 
space, 
¢ Expect Close Race—The sum of Nix 
on’s work for the week was to prepare 

and strongly, he and his advisers think 

for a hard-hitting campaign against 
the Democratic ticket of Sens. John | 
Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson 

rhis is one of those comparativel 
rare situations wherein a political leader 
savs in public the same thing he says 
in private. Publicly or privately, Nixon 
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ECONOMIC GROWTH 


“We accord high priority to vigorous economic growth and realize 
that its mainspring lies in the private sector of the economy . . . The 
only effective way to accelerate economic growth is to increase ... 
initiative and investment, productivity and efficiency.” 


MONEY AND CREDIT 


“We reject the concept of artificial growth forced by massive new 
federal spending and loose money policies.” 

“We must strengthen, not weaken, the ability of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Treasury Dept. to exercise effective control over money 
and credit in order better to combat both deflation and inflation.” 


TAXATION AND FISCAL MANAGEMENT 


“Except in times of war or economic adversity, [federal] expenditures 
should be covered by revenues.” 

“In order of priority, federal revenues should be used, first, to meet 
the needs of national security; second, to fulfill the legitimate and 
urgent needs . . . that cannot be met by states, local government, or 
private action; third, to pay down on the national debt in good 
times; finally, to improve our tax structure.” 

“We favor broadly based tax reform to foster job-making and growth- 
making investment for modernization and expansion, including real- 
istic incentive depreciation schedules .. . [and] reasonable depletion 
allowances.” 


LABOR 


“We pledge . . . upward revision in the amount and extended cover- 
age of the minimum wage to several million more workers.” 
“Industrial harmony . . . can best be achieved in a climate of free 
collective bargaining, with minimal government intervention except 
by mediation and conciliation.” 

“Republican leadership will continue to encourage discussions, away 
from the bargaining table, between labor and management.” 


WORLD TRADE 


“We favor carrying forward, under the Trade Agreements Act, the 
policy of gradual, selective, and truly reciprocal reduction of un- 
justifiable barriers to trade among free nations. We advocate effective 
administration of the act’s escape clause and peril-point provisions 
to safeguard American jobs and industries against serious injury.” 


FARMING 


“We pledge . . . price supports at levels best fitted to specific com- 
modities .. . [and] acceleration of production adjustments, including 
a large-scale land conservation reserve program on a voluntary and 
equitable rental basis.” 








SOCIAL WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


“We pledge . . . expansion of coverage, and liberalization of selected 
Social Security benefits on a basis which would maintain the fiscal 
integrity of the system . . . federal leadership to encourage policies 
that will make retirement at a fixed age voluntary and not com- 
pulsory .. . a health [insurance] program that will provide for the 
aged needing it, on a sound fiscal basis and through a contributory 
system [that will] protect the personal relationship of patient and 
physician [and] will include state participation.” 





i} HOUSING 


“The Republican Party will vigorously support .. . as a supplement 
to private initiative . . . continued effort to clear slums and promote 
rebuilding, rehabilitation, and conservation of our cities . . . [and] 
adequate authority for federal housing agencies to assist the flow 
of mortgage credit into private housing, with emphasis on homes for 
middle- and lower-income families and including assistance in urban 
residential areas.” 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM — and... . How Democrats Differ 


Democrats set 5% annual growth 
rate as a “must” and rely on mas- 
sive federal spending and other fed- 
eral intervention in the economy. 


Democrats appear much less con- 
cerned about inflation, pledge to re- 
verse tight-money policies of the 
present Administration as a first 
order of business. 


Democratic platform threatens to re- 
duce oil's 272% depletion allow- 
ance, “extravagant” business ex- 
pense deductions, tax concessions 
on dividend income. In their general 
approach to basic taxation policy, 
Democrats equivocate — raise the 
prospect of bigger federal spending, 
hold out hopes for tax reductions, 
and—elsewhere—cite a possible need 
for tax increases. 


Democrats said it bluntly—raise the 
minimum wage to a specific, labor- 
set goal of $1.25 per hour. With the 
long 1959 steel strike and Eisen- 
hower’s hands-off attitude in mind, 
they call for periodic labor-manage- 
ment conferences under White House 
sponsorship—in other words, more 
federal intervention. 


To relieve injured industries and 
communities, Democrats promise re- 
lief through direct federal loans, tax 
incentives, defense contract priority. 


The major issue is the level of price 
supports. Democrats promise a re- 
turn to high, rigid 90%-of-parity 
supports on basic crops, including 
wheat, the No. 1 surplus problem. 


Democrats went boldly for the 
Forand principle of medical insur- 
ance under Social Security. They 
also promise a general rise in re- 
tirement benefits under Social Se- 
curity, a rise in the $1,200-a-year 
ceiling on outside earnings, and 
higher retirement benefits for each 
year of work past age 65. 


Democrats set a housing goal of at 
least 2-million new units a year and 
promise, if need be, to provide 
direct government loans to get them 
built. 
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thinks November will bring one of 
the closest Presidential elections — of 
the century. Most Republican leaders, 
Nixon among them, respect the Ken 
nedy-Johnson ticket and concede it ma\ 
be difficult to beat. 


. The Campaign Stance 


In the Chicago convention can be 
seen the groundwork for what Nixon 
hopes can be a winning campaign 

Chere are basic differences, and fairl 
dramatic ones, between the Democrati 
and Republican positions on major 
economic issues (table, page 26). In 
inv traditional alignment of the tw 
great parties on the customarv liberal 
conservative political spectrum, — th 
GOP emerges as still the nation’s con 
scrvative party. 

But the point of Chicago is that 
Nixon clearly intends to make the GOP 
less conservative than it has been un 
der Eisenhower. This is the tone that 
dominated the convention. And now, if 
the campaign turns on substantive is 
sues, the voters will be confronted with 
clearly defined choices. 

* New Feeling—Where the Kenned\ 


led Democrats go to the voters promis 
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PLATFORM COMMITTEE heard Nixon firmly state his views. 
Left to right: Sen. Hugh Scott, Pennsylvania, partly hidden by 
Chmn. Charles Percy, president of Bell & Howell Co.; Nixon; 


ing, as one of the first orders of busi 
ness, to n up the supply of money, 
the Nixon-led Republicans will take 
the mor utious view that inflation 

is m to be feared as deflation 
Sound economic growth, the GOP savs 
must flow not from mere federal pend 
ing but from the creation of new jol 
opportunit ind new or expanding 
busin« ind industry 

he Republican theme still empha 
sizes. private initiative and enterpris« 
but even re there is a differenc« 
ton 1] atform and Nixon 
nouncements lay less stress on the trac 
tional Republican suspicion that big 
government ought to shrink. This seems 
to leave the partv more room to declare 
for furth executive incursions into 
both public and private business, or to 
underwrite new or expanding programs 
of federa onomic or social aid 

Bearing Nuixon’s stamp of Ippror i] 
in virtually every detail, the platform 
implies tl Nixon Administration 
would be much more aggressive and 
would go further than the Eisenhower 


Administration has in such things as 
supporting federal aid for school con 
struction il security liberalization 
gctting a in the minimum wag« 








Rep. Glenard Lipscomb, California; Rep. Silvio Conte, Massa- 
chusetts; Harry Carbaugh, delegate from Tennessee; and Rep. Mel 
vin Laird, Wisconsin. Committee visited Nixon in his hotel suite 


putting more money into missile prt 

duction and hardening of missile bas« 

ry intervening early in labor-manage 
nent disputes that threaten to disrupt 
the national economy or security. 

¢ Civil Rights—It took Nixon two full 
days to wring out of the platform com- 
mittee a hard-hitting plank on civil 
rights. In a forceful demonstration that 
he is in command, and with Rock: 

feller’s help, he got his way. Both 
Southern and Northern conservative 
muttered that the new plank endange1 
the party’s chances to carry, for exampl: 

Virginia and Texas. 

The platform plank now promis¢ 
‘vigorous support of court orders for 
school desegregation” and to push for 
authoritv to initiate suits “when eco 
nomic coercion or threat of physical 
harm is used to deter persons from going 
to court to establish their rights.” 

It goes on, as Nixon and Rockefelle: 
insisted, to “reaffirm the constitutiona 
right to peaceable assembly to protest 
discrimination in private business estal 
lishments [and] applaud the action of 
businessmen who have abandoned dis 
criminatory practices.” It urges oth 
businessmen to follow their lead. And 
it also declares that “civil rights is a 
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PRESS CONFERENCE gave Nixon a rostrum from which to state his 


view that the majority report of the civil rights plank of the platform was 
“unsatisfactory.” He succeeded in getting a tougher stand. 


problem not only of states and locali 
ties 

l'o bring the holdouts on the plat 
form committec Nixon threat 


forces to give 


into line, 


ened to muster the them 


1 humiliating defeat on the convention 


floor. At this point, the recalcitrants 
ielded 

Nixon’s personal record on Negro 
ights questions is considered strong, 
ind he counts on pularity among 
olored peopl in big citi yf the North 


ind East. He felt 
plank was impcrati 
if his position w uuld h 
GOP chances in | 


that a 


that a 


trong rights 
re pudi ition 


jcop irdized 


1 
Northern states 


next November 
¢ Conservative View—WVhatever sola 
the extreme right wing of the Republi 
in Partv can find in the wake of Ch 
igo stems from tw sideration 
e Deliberatel th platform 
road enough and \ led that it 
nds itself t nterpretation 
L here lit he how 
because Nixo1 ts and words tend to 
hadow th latf n 
e Although th veck it 
leat ignal 1 Nix ! m to th 
political left f the Kisenhow d, 
thev still leave the GOP quite a bit to 
the right of where Kennedv aims to tak 
the Democrats, particularly in econom 
matters 


ll. Why the Shift? 


Nixon t f vinnin rN 
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( 10M } ! cn f i ng 
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Points. 
attract heavy support from the ind 
pendent or swing voters 

In 1952 and 1956, Eisenhower's vic- 


tories were attributed mainly to (1) 
popular dissatisfaction with the “mess 
in Washington” after 20 unbroken 
vears of Democratic control and (2) the 
candidate’s personal magnetism. Nixon 


has neither factor going for him 
¢ Appeal to Center—T hx 
reason for the change in party direction 
is, therefore, an intent to appeal not to 


underlving 


the fringes in either party but to the 
vastly more numerous voters who might 
be classified as moderate r middk 
roaders 

By all signs, this mean loping 
during the campaign a, pictur f Nixon 
iS a conservative—or, mor erly, a 
prudent—manager in fiscal and monetary 
olicies, with a d vite list toward thi 
liberal side on social welf ylem 

Lhe most dramati f th 
latter attitude occurred 1 leagi 
vith Rockefell Nix t | th 
platf } mutt t If 
ind ) ul 1 ! t n 
lap vith th tough ink 

pted two week ) 1) 10 

if n | OS An ke 

In xpre ng ith 1 th 
Neg it-in’’ demon ind in 
id ng th ilied S 1 LI 

lat bjecti that the A 
t ) ( n il injun OW t 

t i] right igainst ¢ th ten 

tion—Nixon breaks sha vith th 

| nhower performan 

Ihe week was not le f 
Nixon. But when th l } nd ha 
ne that had been PONE t long 
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LIBERAL PULL on Nixon was exerted by Gov. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller of New York. 


They finally agreed on “14 
out in public, Nixon ch the Rocke- 
feller “New G ice pposed to 
Sen. Barrv G vater nd hi Old 
Guard” group 
lll. Two Documents 

Goldwat t hief id new 
leader of th QOIid (Gua . d 
ingrily that N 1+ Point 
ment with Rockefel istitut " 
political Munich for th t And the 
Chicago ‘Tmnbi t ‘| ther 
for Midwestern GOl t 
likened th + | if t t 
render at Ay t t that t 
tink GI it ! i 
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CONSERVATIVE PULL came from Sen. 


Barry Goldwater of Arizona spokesman for 


late Robert A. 


} 


laft’s Old Guard. ‘ 


yuciated any performance bv the 


ung Republican Administration. Uh 
imply is not the purpose of a platf 
the contrarv is the true and tradition 
UTpPOse 
¢ Same Basic Tune—Neverthel th 
1+ Points” and the platform do « 
finally is compatible on the wh 
Wh due primarily to Nixon 
sten that the platform committ 
take cognizance of what he and R 
fell greed bety n them 
Ihe new Nixon firmness and d 
ition is reflected not only in the 
cht plank but iso in the sect } 
itional defense. ‘The defense ] 
is revised late ‘Tuesday tS ho 
ifter approval of a softer version. Wh 
t had been silent before on these issu 
was rephrased to promise to ‘accel 
t is necessarv’” missile producti 
id dispersal and “‘to provide anv n 


sarv. increased expenditures to m 
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he effect 
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ators have harped on a drift towa 
“weakness” 
Democratic 
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cffect is more positive than that of 


Democrats, 
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though 


Eisenhower 
platform — is 


Democratic 
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surprising] 


mild on this point; its basic pledgs 

merely a quick appraisal of the nation 
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While seeming inconsistences ret 
en Nixon’s “14 Points” 


GOP platform, insiders sav the thing 
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Refrigerators Lead a Slide 


Prices are cut at the factory in a shakeout that may 
spread to other appliances. Sales in most items haven’t been 
up to last year’s surprisingly high levels. 


Harsh price cuts were rubbing the 
sheen off the Shining Sixties in th 
ippliance industry this week Ihe 
roughest spots showed up in refrigerator 
prices, where McGraw-Hill’s Electrical 
Merchandising Week found a drop at 
retail of to 30% from Januarv to 
June. Retail prices have been eroding 
for s¢ 1 months, but thev really 
started | in during the last couple 
of we 

Last Frigidaire Div. of Gencral 
Motors instituted factory “‘sal Hoa 
Ince from SO to S4 n it 
refrig line lrigidaire’ tion 
lool lation for Gen i] 
ti itlier pt cut f SII 
to $ f fits reftrig t 
¢ Following Leaders—To th I 
th these actions bv tl 

e and GI 
th I bout 40 I 
t n 1 the n tv t 
back + 

t Th week | } 
ndu knowledged t 

nt 

1] t its al tant 

t ir, refrig 
1.26-billion. M 
svaiten 
i Shas ilies > 3 
e¢ What Kind of Cut—Just h pl 
' n cut. and wh In th 
) trv, wher 
ind pr t 
T t \ TC iH] | th 
f thev are just part of na 
yrocedure in clean 
h nodels 
n current whol 

t levels, appliance « u 
t f factory cut th 

ni ly hurt. Onc yortan 
m grees, putting it th 
wa \\ the present p1 u 
tu $20 a unit, but we kee 
the nning. If we shut down 
ou uld double.” 
¢ Too Bullish—Current price uble 
ire traceable to the optimism tha 
wept industrv into the new decad 

Vh } try sect a new sal 

ist ift enduring 
disap ears in 1957 and 1955 
In fact 5 showing surprised mo 
manuf who had set th i] 
ights t \ BW —Jan.23 
Th revised their product 
ylan iticipation of settin 
high« ds this vear. This t th 


Except for a good showing by the 
growth appliances—dishwashers and di 
posers—figures for the first five months 
of 1960 all point down, but not dras 
tically down. Project these five-month 
sales figures to the end of the vear, and 
1960 should turn out to be a respectable 
sales vear for the major appliances, such 
as refrigerators and ranges, that depend 
primarily on the replacement market 

Ihe pricing problems stem mor 
from Shining Sixties production plan 
ning than from sluggish retail sales. A 
GE spokesman explained: “Refrigerato 
sales are not bad compared with la 
If thev do nearly as 


VCdalI well 
1959, we'll have our second best vea 


Ss 1 
But thev are really disappointing in 
lation to anticipatéd 1960 sales.” 

e Factory Inventories— I h¢ 


picture 1s 


Inventor 
unusual for the 


Usually when a less than sen 


ipphliance 


dustry 


tional sales vear starts running out, it 
the distributors and dealers who 

stuck with the excess inventory—an 
who bear the brunt of the discountins 


that’s necessarv to move the old mod 


his vear, it’s the manufacturers wh 
ire overloaded with inventory and wh 
ire passing out the price concessions 


+ 


Refrigerators caught it first becau 
this is the month to mo¥e them. M 
than most major applances, they reh 


m replacement sales. And they rely on 
the hot summer months to overload o! 
refrigerators 


+ 
tO 


and persuade consumers 


buv new ones. Unseasonally coo 
weather through most of the nation ha 
frustrated manufacturers’ effort t 
their heavy inventories 

Other white goods probably fac 
h, Heavy inventories exist 
laundry appliances. And in ait 
ditioning, that traditional bugbear, 
weather, has retarded sales. 


¢ Outlook for 1961—Judging by advan 


indications on the 


MOVC 
price bat too. 
nN on 


COO! 


new models, man 
facturers have decided 1961’s sal 
aren’t going to soar anv higher than 
1960’s did. Several makers talk of 
steel price rise as a virtual certaint 


Despairng of getting a commensurat 
price increase on their own product 
thev have been quietly cutting back on 
proposed new features and stripping th 
extras off their 

\ppliance 
blame other durables for stealing a part 


models 
makers a 


new 


re inclined t 


of their prospects this vear. ‘Televi 
Digest estimates that TV set sales at 
running 13% over last vear and that 
radio set sale ire 22° ihe 

29 











Chrysler Digging Deeper Into 


@ Resignation of Pres. William C. Newberg was only 
the first open break. Investigation of dealings between Chrysler 
officers and vendors will continue to turn up names. 


@ The mess broke open when an underling was fired. 
In a few fast-moving days, top Chrysler people secretly 
gathered the evidence on which Newberg was forced to resign. 


@ Repercussions are sure to follow—if not in the courts, 
in a review of practices in large companies. 


A “shadow management” at Chrysler 
Corp. was being hauled reluctantly into 
the light this week, and Detroit was 
getting a fresh slant on some of the 
auto industry’s long-existing and well- 
accepted trade practices. 

Chrysler is saying nothing. ‘The 
shadow management was headed in- 
side Chrysler by William C. Newberg, 
who was fired as president on June 30 
It probably consisted of other officials 
who have been showering favored ven- 
dors and suppliers with Chrysler con- 
tracts. Through these practices, it could 
exercise substantial control over Chry- 
sler affairs 

Through an intricate succession of 
closely held companies, these Chrysler 
employees have been profiting from 
work done for Chrysler by suppliers 
Last week, Newberg agreed to pay 
$450,000 back to Chrvsler. This, the 
corporation announced, was _ profit 
“made by him from interests in vendor 
companies.” Indications are that the 
total commissions he and others made 
could have run into millions. 

Chrysler’s board of directors, having 
had two emergency sessions since its 
previous regular meeting, was to con- 
vene again on Thursday of this week— 
after this issue of BUSINESS WEEK went 
to press. 
¢ The Penalties—If common talk in De- 
troit sales circles has even a grain of 
truth, one or more of these unpleasant 
possibilties may eventually arise: 

¢ Penalties for violations of report- 
ing regulations of the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission. SEC has an in- 
vestigation under way. 

e Action by the Defense Dept. or 
the Government Accounting Ofhce if 
any of the supplies or services on which 
Chrysler officers received commissions 
were for defense work 

e A stockholders’ suit for an ac- 
counting. Sol A. Dann, Detroit attor- 
nev who holds 5,100 shares of Chrysler 
(more than any board member except 
one), says he intends to file such a suit. 

e Criminal proceedings under Mi- 
chigan law against any Chrysler officials 


30 


involved in accepting payments from 
outside suppliers. 


|. The Misfire 


Ihe scandal at Chrvsler was uncov- 
ered by inadvertence. It was due, as is so 
often the case, either to thoughtlessness 
or to arrogance. The ring simply failed 
to take care of its own. 

At the end of March of this vear, 
Chrysler ordered a 10% budget cut in 
all departments. In some instances this 
meant a reduction in personnel. Among 
those discharged was an engineer whos« 
job was to write specifications for pur- 
chase of supplies and parts. Inasmuch 
as, under instructions, he had been 
writing specifications that could be met 
only bv certain companies, he thought 
that surely his firing was a mistake. So he 
tried unsuccessfully to see a vice-presi- 
dent to get matters straightened out. 
¢ Improper Activities—Soon after, at 
Chrysler's annual meeting, Sol Dann 
hinted broadly at improper activities 
inside Chrysler management. ‘Then 





OUSTED PRESIDENT, William C. New- 
berg, agreed to pay Chrysler $450,000 gained 
through his interest in suppliers. 


came Newberg’s election to the pr 
dency. It seems incredible that in an 
association and friendship of nearly 20 
years, Colbert did not know of some of 
Newberg’s outside activities, but it 
parently, is true, for it took the di 
charged engineer to pull the string. H« 
turned over documents to Sol Dann 
who passed them to SEC and to Col 
bert. While no one in authority will 
say, it seems apparent that SEC also 
turned over some information to Col- 
bert. 

Questions, it seems, were being raised 
simultaneously from other sources. Sev 
eral suppliers who mysteriously _ lost 
Chrysler business are said to have com- 
plained to board members 
e Fast Action—Colbert gave the infor 
mation to Louis Warren, the board 
member who represents the corpora- 
tion’s law firm, Kellev, Drve, Newhall & 
Maginnes (the firm through which 
Colbert got into Chrysler in the 1930s) 
Orn Sunday, June 26, Warren secretly 
pored over Chrysler’ 
for several years | 


rs purchase records 
yack. At the end of the 

dav he was on the track of some re 
curring names and circumstanees 

On Monday, Warren was back in 
New York to nail down some _ loose 
ends. Then he phoned Colbert to bring 
Newberg into New York on the follow 
ing Wednesday for an emergency board 
meeting on Thursday, but not to dis 
close the reason. Chrysler executives on 
the board were not advised of the spe- 
cial meeting until Wednesday afternoon 
at about 3 p.m 
e Three Pieces of Paper—The board 
met at 9 a.m. Three “pieces of paper” 
were given to Newberg to sign: his resig- 
nation as president of Chrysler, his 
resignation as a member of the board, 
and (indicating how carefully it had all 
been thought out) his resignation as a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn 

All the ties with Newberg were cut 
at that one session. He had to go back 
to Detroit on a commercial plane, and 
make his own reservation 


ll. The Jackpot 


At the annual meeting, Dann had 
read a long statement asserting that 
“management enters into contracts at 
increased prices for parts with com- 
panies managed by some of its own 
relatives’”’ and that “some of the di- 
rectors have been guilty of definite acts 
of misconduct.” 

He had said some of the same things 
the vear before. But he did not have 
enough facts to be convincing or even, 
apparently, to give Colbert the idea 
there should be an investigation 
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¢ Local Gossip—What Warren turned 
up in just one dav in the files, however, 
has been gossiped about in Detroit 
supplier circles for some time. Some 
companies were believed to be favored 
in the award of Chrysler supply con 
tracts, and favoring them sometimes 
entailed practices at odds with the good 
management principles espoused by 
Colbert and which he thought were 
being followed. 

Movements of work from one Chrvs 
ler plant to another, alwavs announced 
by Chrysler as improving efficiency, 
have been frequent in recent  vears. 
‘They seemed to have a sensible pattern 
and perhaps have helped the corpora- 
tion. But they certainly helped certain 
moving companies and certain equip- 
ment suppliers and manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives. 

The result has been an inevitable re- 
duction in the number of Chrysler sup- 
pliers. Some years ago, Chrvsler always 
had multiple sources of supply, but now 
has verv few. 
¢ Chrysler Policy—What has been go- 
ing on at Chrysler would hardly be 
possible at General Motors or Ford. 
At both of those companies, every pur- 
chase contract is “‘audited’’ at central 
staff by a department completely inde- 
pendent of the purchasing activity. In 
addition, there must alwavs be more 
than one source of supply, so the 
people doing the auditing have a meas- 
uring stick. And no change in a pur- 
chase order mav be made. without 
written instructions and approval from 
the proper authority. 

At Chrvsler, certain executives could, 
and did, telephone a manufacturing 
man to start using a different part that 
had already been ordered; the papers 
would follow. 
¢ Buying Policies—There are, of course, 
firm written policies at Chrysler, GM 
and Ford that forbid emplovees from 
holding any interest in supply firms, al- 
though no one is prohibited from in- 
vesting in listed stock. Ford’s policy 
dates from 1951, that of GM_> from 
some time in the 1920s. Chrysler’s 
current policy statement on this matter 
dates from November, 1958. 

The situation at Chrvsler has abwavs 
been different. Newberg’s comment 
upon the agreement to pay Chrysler 
$450,000 included this: ‘I entered into 
the questioned relationship with the 
vendor companies after advice of coun- 
sel and in the belief that they were in 
the interest of the corporation and that 
no question of illegality or impropriety 
was involved.” 

Freely translated, that means New- 
berg believed that he could get Chrysler 
better prices and quality and insure 
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, Supplier Tie-Ins 


ivailabilitv in times of shortages if he 
had a voice in supply firms. That has 
not been an uncommon notion in the 
automobile industry, which for vears 
has had standards of business conduct 
that are peculiarly its own. 

¢ Spreading Effects—Meanwhile, the 
shock effect of Newberg’s firing and of 
reasons behind it are spreading bevond 
Chrvsler 

In Washington, SEC officials are 
wondering if new and tighter regula- 
tions are necessary to compel disclosure 
of outside interests bv executives of 
large companies—in case the commis- 
sion finds that Newberg’s supplier in- 
terests were not covered by present 
disclosure rules. There also is talk in 
Washington of hearings before Con- 
gressional committees. Business moral- 
itv is a favorite topic for Congress this 
vear—especially when business people 
tend to be Republicans and the Con- 
gress is Democratic. 

And the other auto companies are 
doing some soul-searching on practices 
such as dealerships for sons or sons-in- 
law. At least one company where 
dealerships-in-the-family were set up 
some years ago now has an unwritten 
understanding that there will be no 
more such arrangements. 


Ill. Horn of Plenty 


In 1959, the wholesale value of cars 
and trucks produced by the industry 
was just shy of $13-billion. More than 
half of that represented “purchased 
parts.”” That’s a lot of money. ‘There 
has alwavs been so much monev chang- 
ing hands in the automobile business 
that there seemed to be enough to 
make all principals rich without getting 
into each other’s wav or attratting un- 
favorable comment. 
¢ Historic Examples—lhe Dodge 
brothers went into the automobile busi- 
ness with monev obtained as dividends 
on Ford stock; thev had taken the stock 
in payment for parts supplied to Ford 
(When they demanded greater divi- 
dends in an attempt to forestall a Ford 
expansion, Henry Ford bought out all 
the stockholders.) Du Pont, the govern- 
ment argued in its antitrust case, made 
its original investment in General Mo- 
tors partly because of the possibility of 
selling paint and other products to GM. 

Sometimes an outside company was 
set up to provide stock incentives for 
executives of a closely held company. 
Such a deal was worked out for Ford 
executives, before the stock was pub- 
licly available. Dearborn Motors Corp., 
the sales agency for Ford tractors, was 
owned by Ford Motor Co. executives 
who, in 1953, sold the assets to Ford 








Motor Co. for around $14-million 

It hasn’t seemed unusual in automo 
tive circles for relatives of automobil« 
company executives to hold dealerships 
or to be manufacturers’ representatives 
Che brother of Chrysler's former presi 
dent and board chairman, K. T. Keller, 
has long been a manufacturers’ repre 
sentative in Detroit. Sons of Ford and 
GM officials have been in the same busi 
ness. Harley Earl, retired GM_ vice- 
president of stvling, kas his own in- 
dustrial design company while a GM 
executive, and some of his industrial 
design accounts were GM_ suppliers- 
but, then, it would be hard to find 
a large company that does not do busi- 
ness with one of GM’s many divisions. 
¢ Clouded Crystal—It is against that 
backdrop that Chrysler's relationship 
with vendors and suppliers should be 
viewed. 

At the annual meeting in April, Dann 
goaded Colbert into declaring: ““l’o the 
best of my knowledge, none of the ofh- 
cers of this company or any member of 
their families own any interests by way 
of stockholdings or otherwise, in any of 
our vendors or suppliers of materials, 
that is in anyway improper.” 


r 


Forest Fires Sweep West 


Millions of dollars worth of timber 
and at least six lives have been lost in a 
rash of forest fires that swept across the 
West this month. Prolonged extreme 
heat and drought set the stage for the 
blazes. 

The Agriculture Dept.’s Forest Serv- 
ice alone reported 1,000 fires, of which 
42 grew to major size—covering more 
than 300 acres each. In all, 202,000 
acres of national forests burned in 
July. This did not include other thou- 
sands of acres supervised by the In- 
terior Dept. or state governments. It 
was the Forest Service that lost six 
men—four from airplane accidents and 
two from burning. 
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Polaris Sub Project Triumphantly 
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SECOND MISSILE successfully fired from the submarine George Washington blasts off 
after breaking the surface off Cape Canaveral. Target was 1,000 miles away. Final stage 
landed, according to unofficial reports, a half mile from target. 


First underwater firing of 
missiles is close on target. First 
two boats will be operational 
by the end of this year. 


Missile put into production a year 
ahead of schedule; missile system made 
operational three vears ahead of original 


target date; accuracy, pavload capabilit 
and reliability all well within specifica- 


tions. 

hat is the latest glowing project 
port on Polaris—the Navy's $2.7-billion 
addition to the growing U.S. arsenal 
of deterrent weapons 

Plans now call for ¢ ‘ 
water test firings of Polaris from the 
George Washington, first of the ballistic 
missile submarines, sometime this week 
Then the George Washington wil t 


1 final check-out, be loaded with | if 
the thermonuclear-armed missiles, and 
put out to s Its sister sub, the Pat- 


rick Henrv, will get a similar checkout 
and join the fleet before Christmas 


e The Breaks—How the Polaris missile 


ind its nuclear-powered submarine si 
multaneously reached a state of readi- 
ness and wer nated with such ippal- 
ently happv results is a story of a coupl 
of big breaks ill undeviating ded 





cation to an idea. Four vears ago, Adm 
William F. Raborn and a small group of 
Navv scientists first broached the idea of 
firing long-range ballistic missiles from 
the ocean depths by far-ranging nucleat 
submarines. On paper the concept 
looked good lhe Polaris missile svstem 
would form a natural complementary 
svstem to other items in the U.S. de- 
fense line-up. Operating from a moving 
and virtually undetectable base, it would 
be extremely difficult for an enemy to 
guard against. The svstem would need a 
solid fuel propulsion system, rather than 
liquid; and a nuclear warhead would 
have to be made small and light enough 
to be carried at close to 10,000 mph. If 
these things could be attained, Polaris 


would have a_ powerful counterattack 
potential 
In rapid succession, scientist ime 


up with an H-bomb small enough and 


a solid fuel powerful 
the requirements 

¢ Two Concepts—That left the big 
problem of melding two totally different 


enough t itistVv 


design concepts into a single missile 
weapon—a hydrodynamic vehicle that 
would be able to move through the 
water, and an aerodynamic body that 
could be fired into a ballistic trajectory 

What the Navy came up with was a 
stubby 28-ft hampagne-bottle con- 
figuration, fashioned largely of steel, 
with a range of 1,200 miles. The re- 
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maining step was to mate this unlikely 
looking rocket to a specially designed 
nuclear powered submarine—a sub that 
could carry a reasonable number of 
missiles, travel reasonably fast, and fire 
its weapons while hovering several hun- 
dred feet below the surface of the water 
¢ Improving—W hat the Navy displayed 
last week—the George Washington and 
the Polaris I—is admittedly not its ulti- 
mate goal. To speed up development 
time, the Navv took the George Wash- 
ington, whose keel had already been 
laid, cut it in half, devised a special 
center to carry the 16 metal tubes to 
house its load of Polaris missiles, and 
sewed the submarine up again. The 
Patrick Henrv, second of the Polaris sub- 
marines, was also not originally designed 
to carrv missiles. Even the Theodore 
Roosevelt, Robert FE. Lee, and Abraham 
Lincoln—the three Polaris submarines 
now fitting out—were not completels 
designed for a missile mission. 

Onlv when the Ethan Allen (due to 
be launched late this vear), the Sam 
Houston, Thomas Edison, and John 
Marshall come off the wavs in 196] 
will the Navy have, ready for operation, 
the swift-moving, maneuverable under- 
water missile launcher it envisioned. 
¢ Later Missiles—Similarly Polaris I is 
but a compromise version of the weapon 
that is to come. In an advanced research 
and development stage is a 1,500-mil 
Polaris, that should be ready to put on 
board submarines in 1962. Behind that, 
according to Lockheed engineers and 
scientists, is the ‘ultimate’ Polaris, 
which will have a 2,300-2,500-mile range. 

Navy men, from Chief of Naval Op- 
crations Arleigh A. Burke on down the 
line, are understandably jubilant about 
what the Polaris development seems to 
prove. Lockheed (prime contractor), 
Acrojct, General Electric, Westing- 
house, and the other 6,000 companies 
connected with the program are no less 
satished with what they accomplished. 

here would seem to be no_ bar 
short of lack of funds—to the Navv’s be 
ing able to put 21 Polaris subs armed 
and at sea by 1964—and to increase this 
number to 45 by 1967. 

The only thing bothering the Navy 
is the possibility that the Polaris’ suc- 
cess may fan the smoldering dispute 
over who is to have tactical control of 
the missile submarine. The Air Force 
has maintained night along that the 
Polaris is a logical addition to its arsenal 
of ICBMs. Navy balks at any such plan, 
arguing that it is foolhardy to try to run 
Polaris submarines independent of the 
rest of the fleet. 
¢ Dispersion—The problem involves 
the tactical plan by which each Polaris 
submarine will be assigned a patrol sta- 
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Beats Its Schedule 


tion roughly the size of Texas in the 
ocean rimming the Soviet Union 

In theory, the sub, running on its 
grapefruit-size chunk of uranium, 
should be able to stay submerged for a 
full vear. Specific targets will be as- 
signed each sub, in advance, by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 
¢ Far Out at Sea—Even with the 1,200- 
mile missiles, Polaris submarines would 
be able to lie far out in the Arctic Ocean 
and could still rain nuclear warheads on 
Moscow. Or they could reach Moscow 
with an underbelly approach from the 
Mediterranean Sea. True, cach mis- 
sile wouldn't pack the punch of an 
Atlas, a Titan, or even a Minuteman. 
But in cach of the 16 missile tubes on 
board cach Polaris sub, there would be 
a weapon anywhere from 15 to 20 times 
as powerful as the atomic bombs 
dropped on Japan in World War II 
It wouldn't be especially effective against 
hardened, underground targets, but as a 
retaliatory weapon against cities and in- 
dustrial complexes, it could be devastat- 
ing 

The Navy savs that a Polaris sub in 
motion will be able to fire a missile a 
minute from its decks. An adjustable fir- 
ing angle will allow missiles to be fired 
over an S80-degree range, in order to 
compensate for undersea conditions. 

Whatever the firing angle, the Navy 
boasts that its Polaris missile is highly 
accurate. It won’t reveal just how close 
last weck’s missiles landed to their 
targets, but it is believed they were 
within half a mile or so. 
¢ Special Bases—lo service the coming 
flect of Polaris submarines, the Navy 
has built special facilities at Charleston, 
S. C. Eventually, it plans a_ similar 
base somewhere on the West Coast 

Each submarine will have two crews 
assigned to it, each of 100 enlisted men 
and 10 officers. Dubbed the blue and 
gold teams, the crews will be alternated 
every three months. 
¢ NATO Arsenal—The Navy ‘is quietly 
pushing to get the missile made a part 
of the NATO arsenal as a_ mobile 
ground-launched vehicle, too. Scientists 
have put together a firing tube, installed 
on a truckbed, from which the Polaris 
can be fired. Patterned after the sub- 
marine firing tubes, the truck-launched 
Polaris missiles are ejected under pres- 
sure some 150 feet in the air before the 
main rockets are ignited. 

Ihe decisions as to whether the 
NATO countries will adopt a mobile 
Polaris system is still in the embrvo 
stage. Air Force, with a development 
contract out to Acrospace Corp. to de- 
velop a NATO solid fueled IRBM, and 
Army with Pershing, can be expected 
to fight Navy plans fiercely. 





New Color Film... 


. .. developed by Dyna- 
color will grapple with giant 
Kodachrome for a share of a 
$100-million market. 


Ever since Eastman Kodak Co. pro- 
duced its Kodachrome color film, it has 
dominated a market estimated at $100- 
million a year. Small portions of it were 
captured by the Ansco Div. of General 
Aniline & Film Corp. and by the Bel- 
gian producer, Gevaert. Periodically, 
small companies tried to divert a share 
by producing a film. None was successful 

This week, another small company 
made what may be the strongest bid vet. 
Dynacolor Corp., a major processor of 
films, announced a campaign to sell 
Dynachrome 8mm. and 35mm. color 
film through national chains at prices 
well below Kodachrome. 

Dynacolor disclosed that the Wal- 
green chain of drugstores is now selling 
the film under its own label “Walgreen 
Natural Color Film,” estimates $5-mil- 
lion in sales the first vear. 

Dvynacolor is also negotiating with at 
least two other national chains, with one 
major department store in the East, and 
two major photo finishers. 
¢ Pluses—Dynacolor’s distribution of its 
film under already accepted labels of 
large stores and chains is one reason 
trade sources think it may succeed. An- 
other reason is its price. No matter 
whose label it carries, Dynachrome will 
cost consumers from $2.50 to $3 for a 
50-ft. roll of 8mm. movie film, includ- 
ing processing. 

Some discount stores sell Kodachrome 
for as little at $2.14, but that price 
doesn’t include processing, which costs 
from $1 to $1.75 more. The list price 
of 50 ft. of 8mm. Kodachrome movie 
film is $2.85 plus $1.75 for processing. 
¢ Fast Pickup—W illiam J. Brown, pres- 
ident, and Paul J. Good, vice-president 
and inventor of the new film, founded 
Dynacolor Corp. in 1949, headed it 
quickly into processing in 1955 when a 
consent decree barred Eastman from 
selling color film with a_ processing 
charge included in the film price. Sales 
rose from $131,000 in 1955 to $7.2- 
million in 1959. This year Brown figures 
he has cornered 30% of the color proc- 
essing business, with sales of $12-million. 

Now with six processing plants na 
tionally, three more plants in Rochester 
manufacturing film, sensitized photo 
papers, and chemicals, Brown hopes to 
capture 35% of the color film market 
“before Eastman steps in with lowered 
film prices.” 

Eastman, however, says it is not 
lowering its prices now and will rely on 
the quality of Kodachrome. 
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But Did It Help or Hinder? 


Many economists wonder 
whether the $1.1-billion surplus 
—achieved by tight spending— 


is what ails the economy. a The Swi n GC 


Last week, when the books slammed 
shut on the fiscal 1960 budget, the Ad- +3 t S j % 
ministration jovfully discovered that Oo U rp U 
it had produced a $1.1-billion surplus 
five times as much as it had expected 
1 vear earlier. Pres. Eisenhower hailed 
this achievement as one which “rein 


forces” the strength of the U.S. econ 
my. 





+ 
Ld 


+1 — 


This week many  economists—in 
cluding some within the counsels of 
the Administration—were having second 
thoughts about the effects of the great 
swing from deficit to surplus (chart 
In fact, these economists are moving 
to the conclusion that the swing to sur 
plus—both in its timing and in the way 
it was achieved—may be the essence of 
what has been wrong with the economy 
in 1960 (BW —Jul.23’60,p25) 
¢ Repetition—This is not a worry of 
44 | merely historical interest. For the bud 
| getarv outlook for fiscal 1961 is similar 
in most respects to what happened in 
fiscal 1960, when the surplus was pro 
cuced suddenly in the last half of the 
fiscal vear. The economists are afraid 
that next vear the timing of the swing 
to surplus may coincide with the onset or 
of a recession—and may aggravate it. 

Ihe $1.1-billion surplus that the 
Administration hailed appeared in the 
so-called administrative budget, which -“¢—— 
does not include payments into and out 
of the Social Security, unemplovment 





Surpluses or Deficits in Federal Cash Budget. Quarterly 
Totals, Not Seasonally Adjusted. Billions of Dollars. 





compensation, highway, and other trust ~ 7| 

funds. But economists, in assessing the il 

total impact of federal fiscal operations 1960 

on the economy, prefer to talk in terms See ge Rime nae wees 

of the cash budget—which records all 

the monetary transactions between the 

federal government and the public, in produced the bulge. ‘Total administra put on defensé iso appears t 

cluding the trust funds, at the time tive spending was $1,084-million below up to higher spending 

when they occur. Quarter-to-quartet locations. Almost every major agency ¢ Veto Thre: at—All of this, however, is 

changes in the net balance in this held expenditures below its budget al- _ still platform proposal and doesn’t add 

cash budget are plotted on the chart lotment The only significant rises up to much for fiscal 1961. Pres. Ei- 

right) came from the military—up $60-mil- senhower is ready to slap hard at Demo 
Last vear those net balances in the lion; from the National Acronautics & cratic spending plans in the August 

cash budget followed a saw tooth pat- Space Administration—up $76-million; — session. Even if some spending legis! 

tern; and that jagged pattern—which and from foreign aid—up $57 million tion does get through Congress, it ma‘ 

may zig when it should zag—is what’s The tight Eisenhower reins on the not survive Presidential vet Witl 

worrving the economists budget are already starting to slip. The the special session expected last ] 

Democratic platform adds up to a lot — three weeks, the threat of pocket vet 
Tight Spending Did It of spending legislation; Republic ineco- would f CK the Democrats to pack tl 
nomists added up the total of Demo spending bills into the first 11 davs of 

(he jovfully hailed “bonus” surplus cratic platform “spending” to equal the session 

in the administrative budget was not  $15-billion to $20-billion. As other eco The new administration will tal f- 

produced because of business condi nomists might sav, this Republican es- fice in January and will have only five 

tions, but in spite of them; for revenue timate is doubtless “right on direction, months before th ud of the fiscal 

last vear fell $232-million short of what f not on magnitude.” But the defense vear. Seasoned political observers doub 

the Administration had expected plank of the Republican platform, — that it will] ble to depart significanth 
. tisht snendine policy was what which savs that “no price tae will be from the fiscal | budect presented 
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These illustrations are 
actual reproductions from 
sections of high-speed 
film used to analyze con- 


tact operation. Taken at 
7500 frames per second. 












Test movies at 
7500 frames/second 


... freeze” motion—enabling engineers to 
study action of Allen-Bradley Motor Control 


Here we see high-speed photography capture the motion of contacts that is 
thousands of times too fast for the human eye to follow. At 7500 frames 
per second, a special camera provides an accurate and permanent contact 
action record. By projecting the film at slow speed, A-B engineers can 
examine the structural behavior of components, such as contacts, plungers, 
springs, etc. And when this film is projected onto the screen of a special 
motion analyzer, precision measurements—to 1/1000 of an inch—are 
possible. Allen-Bradley makes use of every available facility to study and 
make certain that the Allen-Bradley control you buy will live up to its 
reputation for long life and trouble free performance. 

High-speed photography is but one step in the exhaustive testing and 
rigid production control that stand behind the world-famous A-B trade- 
mark of quality. Insist on Allen-Bradley for all your control requirements— 
it is a decision that will save you money through the years. 


ALLEN -BRADLEY 


Quality Motor Control 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1202 S. Third St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 















by the Eisenhower Administration 
Even if more money is appropriated, 
there will be little time to spend it 
before the fiscal year, June 30. 

¢ Still the Blueprint—lThus the last 
Eisenhower budget, now in the Con- 
gressional works, will be the blueprint 
for fiscal 1961. When presented last 
January, the administrative budget for 
fiscal 1961 called for expenditures of 
$79.8-billion. Receipts were expected 
to be $84-billion, providing a surplus of 
$4.2-billion. 

Those estimates are now under re- 
view. Although the Budget Bureau is 
being extremely close-mouthed about 
that review, Washington economists 
don't expect the Januarv-estimated 
$4.2-billion surplus figure to hold up— 
even if there is no recession—mainly 
because revenues will fall short of the 
projected $84-billion. 

That revenue figure was based partly 
on a half-billion dollar increase in postal 
rates that was not voted, but, more im- 
portantly, on a healthier business expan- 
sion than we are getting. The yield 
from the corporate income tax now 
looks almost certain to fall short of the 
projected $23.5-billion—based on the 
assumption that corporate profits would 
total $51-billion. In the first quarter of 
this year, corporate profits were running 
at an annual rate of only $48.8-billion 

and many analysts think first-quarter 
profits were probably the highest of the 
vear. The only revenue figure that still 
looks pretty good is the personal income 
tax projection of $43.7-billion. 
¢ Defense Rise—On the spending side, 
the government budgeted an increase 
of $2.5-billion over last vear, mainly 
for defense. Pressure for extra defense 
spending (Congress appropriated an 
extra billion over what Eisenhower had 
asked) and the $800-million rise in the 
federal payroll will almost certain 
boost total federal outlavs by at least 
$1-billion extra. 

Assuming the extra rise is held to 
only $1-billion, these shifts add up to 
a spending total of some $5S0.8-billion 
and a revenue total of $81.5-billion—or 
ibout $700-million, 
instead of the January projection of a 
$4.2-billion surplus 


a net surplus of 


Of course, these figures would be up 
set by an_ international 
(which might greatly boost spending) 
or by a recession (which would chop 
deeply into revenues); but as of now, 
the odds favor something approximating 
a balanced federal budget at a level of 
spending $3-billion or $4-billion higher 
than in fiscal 1960 


emergency 


ll. Effect of the Swings 


With the economy laboring uphill 
ind threatening to run out of gas—this 
moderate boost in federal spending will 
be welcomed by most economists. It 
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constitutes what they call a “balanced 
budget multiplier”’—a stimulus to the 
economy because, though the over-all 
budget is in balance, total government 
outlays are higher—and total demand is 
thereby increased. Drag on the economy 
will further be reduced because the fed- 
eral budget will not be swinging from 
a huge deficit position to a surplus, as 
it was this vear 

l:;conomists are just waking up to the 
realization that it is the swing from 
deficit to surplus in the budget, rather 
than its absolute “static” level, that af 
fects the economy. These swings work 
much the same as changes in the rate of 
inventory building or inventory cutting. 
\ drop in inventory building from a 
$10-billion rate to a $5-billion rate con 
stitutes a $5-billion reduction in total 
output (even though inventories are still 
being accumulated). Similarly, a swing 
from a deficit in the federal budget to a 
surplus contracts the economy—because 
the government reduces the net amount 
of money it puts into the income stream 
when it swings from deficit to surplus. 
¢ When Deficit Helps—When private 
demand is weak, and the economy is 
running at less than full employment, a 
deficit in the federal budget is bene- 
ficial. That’s because the government 
is putting more money into the income 
stream than it takes out of it, adding 
to total demand and stimulating the 
economy. When the budget swings into 
surplus, the government takes more 
money out of the income stream than 
it puts into it, subtracting from total 
demand, and choking off income rises. 
That sounds healthy: and indeed it 1s, 
if private demand is strong—the boom is 
then kept orderly and non-inflationary. 

But if, during a weak business up- 
swing, the budget shifts from deficit to 
surplus at too low a level of income and 
employment, then a brake is applied too 
soon to the rise in demand—and the 
economy doesn’t reach full employment. 
\ growing school of economists—includ- 
ing both liberals and conservatives—is 
coming to think that one of the basic 
hobbles on national growth is in fact 
that our tax structure is now set to vield 
a surplus at too low a level of income 
and employment. 

Worse still, it tends to lump those 
surpluses in the winter and _ spring 
quarters of the year, unless recessions 
timing of 
“contractive” 


occur, in which case the 
“stimulative” deficits or 
surpluses may be fouled up even more. 
Because tax receipts (particularly the 
corporate income tax) tend to lag be 
hind swings in the business cycle, r 
ceipts may rise and produce surpluses 
at the start of a recession, and may fall 
and produce deficits when the recession 
is already over and the economy is start- 
ing back uphill—and finally swing again 
to surpluses when the economy has be- 
gun to slow down again 


e The Record—I|h sounds like n 
economist’s nightmare—but evidenc« 

accumulating that this in fact, is the way 
the federal fiscal svstem has behaved 


since the onset of the 1957-58 recession 
As the chart shows, in the first half 


of 1958, when the recession was at 
worst and th nomv could have usc: 
the stimulus of a budget deficit (a net 


} } 1 


increase in federal payments into 
national income stream), the ish 
budget was still producing surpluses. In 
the second half of 1958S, when recover 
was underway, big deficits showed up 
too late to do much good—and ended by 
doing harm 

The Treasury was forced into the 
money market to finance the deficit, 
adding to the increase in the private 
demand for funds induced by the re- 
When the Fed reacted by re- 
fusing to increase the suppl 
sufficiently to meet the Treasurvy’s 
quirements, interest rates shot up, and 
the resulting financial stringency robbed 
the boom of much of its vigor 
¢ Perversity—This perverse pattern op- 
erated again in the first half of this vear 
Between the fourth quarter of 1959 and 
the second quarter of 1960, the federal 
cash budget swung from a $4.5-billion 
deficit (the actual figure for the quarter 
not an annual rate figure) to a $4.4- 
billion surplus. This sudden $8.9-bil- 
lion reduction in the government's net 
contribution to the flow of income prob- 
ably goes a long way toward explaining 
the first half’s flabbv showing 

Economists would like to see the per- 
verse timing of budget surpluses and 
deficits corrected. Big deficits tend to 
occur at the beginning of the fiscal veat 
and big surpluses at its end, because pav- 


ments of taxes lag behind tax accruals 


] mcome 


covery. 
mone 


in both corporate and persona 
taxes: 

¢ Corporations make quarterly tax 
But because they 


payments frequenth 


underestimate their profits, corporate 
tax payments are heaviest at the end of 
the vear 
e Despite pav-as-vou-go, personal 

income tax payments also bulge in tl 
spring. Taxes on the non-withheld por 
tion of personal income are due in April 
and quarterly payments by emplover f 
the portion f personal income. tax 
which is withheld tend to peak in Mar 

Chances aré n this vear for fiscal 
reform to make tax pavments 1 
closely match accrual If, as som 
economists expect, a recession should 


I 
hit in the first half of 1961, the U.S 


would again be in a 


ituation in which 
the government, instead of combating 
the recession by increasing its net con- 
tribution to the income stream, would 
be aggravating the recession by running 
its usual end-of-the-fiscal-vear surplus 
Next vear the government’s contribu- 
tion to the spring doldrums of business 
mav be worse than usual 
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N.S. Savannah, built by New York Ship- 
building Corporation, can sail for 





three 





years on 138 pounds of nuclear fuel. A con- 
ventional ship would burn 80,000 tons of oil. 


’round the world 13 times with fuel to spare 
...the first nuclear-powered merchant ship 


This is the Nuclear Ship Savannah, 
first of her kind. Capable of sailing 
over 350,000 nautical miles without 
re-fueling, she points the way to a 
new era in transport and travel at sea. 
Her uranium oxide fuel is pack- 
aged in tubes of Nickel Stainless 
Steel...more than 5,000 of them. The 
fuel-element cans that hold these 
tubes are also made of this strong, 
corrosion-resisting metal. 
Wherever you look, inside the reac- 
tor, almost everything is Nickel 
Stainless Steel. 200,000 pounds of 
it are used in the reactor area: for 
the lining of the reactor vessel, for 
the coolant pumps and tubing that 
circulate corrosive “hungry” water, 
and for the control rods inside the 
atomic pile. 
At the design stage, engineers antici- 
pated the high operating pressures 





1,750 pounds per square inch — and 
temperatures up to 508°F,. They 
selected Nickel Stainless Steels to 
provide the strength and resistance 
to heat and corrosion needed to with- 
stand these rigorous conditions. 

So the next time you need more 
from a metal, remember the N.S. 
Savannah. Nickel Stainless Steel, or 
another Nickel alloy, may be the 
solution to your problem, too. 

A note to Inco will bring you 
“First Steps Towards Solving Spe- 
cific Corrosion Problems” and “High 
Temperature Worksheet”. . . simpli- 
fied forms you can use to describe 
your metal problem. Perhaps our 
technical staff has information that 
will help you find the solution. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 


INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL MAKES ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 





Inside the reactor nearly everything you 
see is Nickel Stainless Steel to withstand 
corrosion, high temperatures and pres- 
sures that hit 1,750 psi. Reactor built by 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., Barberton, Ohio. 








In Business 


CAB Aide Urges More Pacific Service 
And Second Round-World Air Service 


A second round-the-world airline route from the U.S. 
and a major expansion of Pacific service were recom- 
mended this week by Civil Aeronautics Board Examiner 
William J. Madden. A decision by the full CAB and 
Pres. Eisenhower is expected by the end of the vear. 

Northwest Airlines and Trans World Airlines would 
provide the round-the-world service jointly, by linking up 
Northwest's westward route to Tokvo with TWA’s east- 
ward flights to Bangkok. 

Additions to Pacific service would include: Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways could add Pacific flights originating 
from Seattle, Portland, Detroit, Chicago, and all major 
northeastern cities to its present route from San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Northwest could add San Francisco and Los Angeles 
to its present Pacific points of origin, and could serve 
Hawaii as an intermediate point. 

United Air Lines could add non-stop flights from the 
Midwest to its Hawaii service. 

Flying Tiger would become the first Pacific all-cargo 
carrier. Hawaiian Airlines would add flights to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco to its inter-island service. 

Left out in the cold by the recommendations were 
Continental Air Lines and Western Air Lines, which 
sought routes to Hawaii. And American Airlines might 
lose traffic it now gets as a link to Pacific flights. 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp., fighter aircraft and missile 
maker, is asking CAB for permission to operate a sup- 
plemental airline flying passengers and cargo charters 
domestically and overseas. McDonnell, if it should de- 
cide to go ahead, would operate Douglas DC-3s and 
smaller planes, hints it might go to larger planes. ‘The 
overseas charter market, booming because of cut-rate 
fares, is expected to reach 100,000 Europe-bound passen 
gers this vear. Though domestic charters are lagging, 
a traffic gain is expected because of a recent 5% fare 
increase on scheduled flights. Supplemental carriers are 
essentially non-scheduled, can fly only 10 times a month 
between two points. 


Court Upsets President’s Alteration 


In Recommendation by Tariff Commission 


The U.S. Court of Customs & Patent Appeals has 
challenged the action of Pres. Eisenhower in altering 
one part of a recommendation made by the ‘Tariff Com 
mission while accepting the rest. That court held that 
under the Reciprocal ‘Trade Agreements Act, the Pres 
ident could either reject or accept an entire commis- 
sion recommendation, but that he could not rewrite 
part of it 
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Che case at issue involved imports of British bicycles. 
The commission, holding that the imports were injuring 
domestic competition, urged that tariffs be raised in four 
categories. The President went along ir three categories 
but halved the tariff increase proposed for the fourth 
Two manufacturers protested and have now been upheld 
in two courts. 

C'hree other similar cases are to be tested in the courts, 
since the present ruling lacks broad application to other 
cases. The government has not vet decided whether 
to appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court for an over-all 
ruling,-or to continue to fight each case on its own merits 
in the lower courts. 


C&O Head Rejects Talks for Now 
On Merger With B&O, New York Central 


Chree-way merger talks by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry., the Baltimore & Ohio, and the New York Central 
are out for the time being, according to Pres. Walter 
Tuohy of the C&O. 

In a July 25 letter to Pres. Howard E. Simpson of 
the B&O, Tuohy said that such a merger was a long- 
range objective of all three roads, but that discussions 
now could onlv lead to long delavs. However, Tuohy 
agreed to meet Simpson and Pres. Alfred E. Perlman 
of the Central on Aug. 15 

In his letter, Tuohy urged that a two-wav merger of 
the C&O and the B&O be pressed as a first objective. 
he Central might well be included later, he said, but 
to bring it in now would lead to an “unthinkable’’ re- 
duction in the C&O’s dividend, and a sharp decline in 
its financial position. 


New Machine Tool Directory 


[he most complete listing ever compiled of U.S. ma- 
chine tool makers and their products is now available 
from the Supt. of Documents, U.S. Government Print 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. The two volumes, called 
Production Equipment Directory, D-]1—Metalworking 
Machinery, cost $7.50. ‘The list was prepared by the 
Armed Forces Supply Support Center 

[he directory will help the armed services and their 
contractors keep track of their 256,000 machine tools 
original value: $3-billion), represent about a 
quarter of the nation’s metalworking equipment. 


which 


Mountain Will Go To Mahomet 


l'o give its far-flying executives, scientists, and engi 
neers a break, the Martin Co. plans to build a new $1-mil- 
lion headquarters close to either Baltimore’s Friendship 
\irport or the now-building Dulles International Air- 
port near Washington. The headquarters building is 
now at the Missile & Nuclear Div., Middle River, Md. 
Martin’s monthly flying bill in and out of Friendship 
\irport is around $256,000 
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HOLD THIS UP TO THE LIGHT 


Another 
improvement from 


General Electric 

_.. where bright 
ideas become 

~ Detter lamps 
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(enera 
‘lectrics 
new 
(Juartzline 
Lamp 


packs more light in less 
space than any other 
filament lamp in the world! 


The big 1500-watt conventional filament lamp on the 
preceding page, and this thin 1500-watt G-E Quartzline Lamp, 
both shown 2/3 actual size, start out giving exactly the same 
amount of light—33,000 lumens. But from there on, the 
Quartzline Lamp will leave the other at the post. As the 
tungsten filament evaporates, the large lamp will blacken, as 
all ordinary filament lamps do. But the General Electric 
Quartzline Lamp will stay 98% bright till the end of its 2000 
hour life—because, thanks to a remarkable new G-E inven- 
tion, the tungsten vapor doesn't blacken the glass but is 
redeposited back on the filament! What's more, the slender tube 
makes it possible to design reflectors which give you a degree 
of beam control never before possible! 

General Electric Quartzline Lamps are being looked on as 
the light source of the future—and are another example of 
G-E leadership in all phases of light. They’re further assurance 
that every G-E Lamp you buy will give you the most light for 
your money. General Electric Co., Large Lamp Department 
C-026, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Odds are even as the race for the White House starts. 
That’s the cold, professional appraisal. 


The big bookies who establish betting odds won’t pick a favorite yet. 
In Las Vegas you can lay bets 5-to-6 on Vice-Pres. Nixon—by putting up $6 


you win $5 if Nixon is elected. Or you can bet on Sen. Kennedy the same 
way. 
—o—. 


Nixon is stressing the hard fight ahead. 


He pictures Kennedy and Sen. Lyndon Johnson as hard to beat, describes 
them as formidable opponents. He points out that the Republicans are the 
minority party and must make inroads among normally Democratic voters 
(page 25). 


This is part of the Nixon strategy. He has always been a come-from- 
behind battler, and he says he likes it that way. 


Nixon’s plan to win: stress moderation in domestic affairs and experi- 
ence in handling the Soviets. 

He’s counting on the country’s general high level of prosperity—more 
jobs and better incomes than ever before—to undercut Kennedy’s appeals 
to special groups such as the unemployed, farmers, and Negroes. 


Religion will be the silent issue. 


Neither candidate will openly exploit it but both know it will be a 
powerful influence. It will help Nixon in the Protestant South and Midwest. 
It will help Kennedy in the Catholic cities of the North. 

Don’t count on the pollsters to catch the religious factor. Voters will 
clam up, refuse to tell pollsters what they think. The impact of religion 
will remain obscure until a precinct-by-precinct study is made after the 


election. 
— = 


A political swing to the left is under way no matter who wins. 

That’s the net of both conventions. The Democrats in Los Angeles began 
the swing. Republicans in Chicago confirmed it despite widespread grumbling 
among delegates. 


Nixon scored a major tactical gain in Chicago. 


By enlisting the active backing of Gov. Nelson Rockefeller and liberaliz- 
ing the platform, Nixon cut into voter blocs Kennedy had staked out for his 
own. But Nixon did it without losing the essential character of the GOP as 
the more conservative of the two parties. 


It will make a big difference who wins in November. More than a per- 
sonality contest is involved. 

Nixon favors a moderate rise in defense spending, a moderate expansion 
of social services, and maximum stress on the private sector to get more 
economic growth. 

Kennedy wants a faster pace with more stress on strong actions by the 
federal government. 
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Note how this clash of philosophies affects concrete issues. 





Where Nixon would cut taxes, Kennedy would raise them. 






You see this in the debate over growth. Both want faster growth than 
the rate under Pres. Eisenhower. Kennedy aims at 5% a year and Nixon 
has adroitly linked his name to the 5% pace without explicitly endorsing it 







Nixon favors cutting taxes on business to get more growth. Kennedy 
is in favor of higher federal spending to speed up growth—with tax increases 
if necessary. Both stress the importance of a balanced budget. To this 
extent, each is a fiscal conservative. 










There’s a fundamental difference on economic controls, too. 


Nixon favors flexible interest rates as the chief means of checking swings | 
in the economy—high rates during booms to restrain inflation, low rates a 
during slumps to encourage recovery. This has been Federal Reserve policy 










in recent years, supported and encouraged by the Eisenhower Administra- y 

tion. Nixon would continue it. Le 
Kennedy sees high interest rates as harmful. He would cut rates to get Ip 

more economic growth and would insist that the Federal Reserve take the N 

necessary steps. As President, he could get his way despite the vaunted 

“independence” of the Federal Reserve \\ 





If this leads to inflation, what then? 





Kennedy’s advisers prefer wage-price controls to tight money. Kennedy 
would probably ask Congress to vote some kind of public notification of wage —_ 
and price increases as a first step we 








GOP economists are keeping a close watch over business. 


Their job is to warn Nixon if the sidewise drift begins to tail off into a 
slump. A broad dip could almost hand the election to Kennedy 


But their immediate worry is spotty unemployment. 


Localized unemployment could cost Nixon key states, particularly in the 
industrialized Midwest, and even his home state of California. He needs 
these electoral votes to offset Kennedy’s advantage in the Northeast and 
South. 


Steel layoffs around Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Buffalo are already a 
political worry. Jobs will increase as auto makers begin to take deliveries 
of steel for 1961 models. But the steelworkers’ union reports a third of its 
members either jobless or working less than 40 hours a week. Even if the 
number of jobs climbs markedly, this means many workers will come up 
to Election Day still trying to pay off bills accumulated this summer 


Ohio and Illinois appliance centers report shutdowns. The Louisville 
area is also affected, and Nixon has had hopes of capturing Kentucky 





Los Angeles and St. Louis are hit by aircraft cuts, with little chance of 
improvement before the election. 


Railroads are reducing payrolls. The Pennsylvania laid off 2,200 workers 
this month. Rehirings depend on a rise in freight traffic after Labor Day 


Furloughs for auto model changeovers cause no worry. GOP strategists 
figure new model production will be going strong soon after Labor Day, with 
hot competition in the compacts assuring big employment in Michigan and 
the auto centers of Indiana and Wisconsin. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 30, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W St., New York, N. Y. 
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On guard against air attack—The Martin Missile Master 
electronic air defense system will protect ten major metropolitan 
areas by year’s end. First installations have been delivered ahead 


of schedule and are now operational. According to the Army, 


Missile Master ‘“‘will provide the most efficient and economical 
control and distribution of firepower available for the defense of 


” 


strategic areas in the continental United States. 
4¢ 002 00m 018 GMT, July 1, 1960, Mart 


its 590,304 000th mile of space flight 
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2nd Reason Texaco is 1st at Niagara Power 


Four of the six major construction contracts the finest lubricants. The first reason for 
on the Niagara Power Project are lubricated _ their vote for Texaco is undoubtedly product 
and serviced by Texaco. quality, based on experience. 

Niagara is the western world’s greatest The second reason is undoubtedly the 
power project. Contractors are moving Texaco Contractor Representative, shown at 
39,000,000 cubic yards of rock and over- work above. This engineer develops Simpli- 
burden. They are constructing a 60,000 acre- fied Lubrication Plans and stays with the 
foot reservoir. They are building a great job... at Niagara or at any other project 
power station that will start producing power around the globe. 
in February, 1961. The $720,000,000 cost is Contractors know lubrication can mean 
privately financed. the difference between profit and loss. We 

The selection of Texaco by a majority is have a new book on this subject. Write us 
significant. The Niagara eontractors must fora copy. Texaco Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, 
keep equipment working, and they must have New York 17, N.Y., Dept. B-162. 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 
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Small Plants Are Next Target 


Move to bring Philadelphia’s 
hundreds of unorganized plants 
into the union fold is first step 
in new campaign. 


At 6:40 a.m. Wednesday, July 20, 
four union organizers appeared out- 
side the plant gate of Oppenheimer 
Plastics, Inc., in Willow Grove, Pa. 
Oppenheimer, an aircraft equipment 
manufacturer, is one of 24 small com- 
panies located in Wyandotte Industrial 
Park, a suburban Philadelphia manu- 
facturing community. All the plants 
are unorganized. 

As Oppenheimer emplovees drove 
into the plant for the 7:30 a.m. shift, 
the organizers handed leaflets through 
their car windows announcing a meet- 
ing that evening at the local United 
Auto Workers headquarters in nearby 
Germantown. The purpose: “To dis- 
cuss the firing of the union’s chief in- 
plant organizer, David Schultz.” 

Schultz, a machinist at Oppenheimer 
for 14 months, had been discharged 
the dav before. Walter Oppenheimer, 
company president, said the discharge 
was for cause, that Schultz was a “bad 
worker who was slated to be fired prior 
to the organizing move.” The UAW 
countered that he was dismissed for or- 
ganizing activity 
¢ Part of Big Drive—Both sides said 
they were willing for a showdown—a 
National Labor Relations Board clec 
tion to determine whether Oppenheim- 
er’s 70 production and maintenance 
workers want to be represented by the 
union. Such an organizing contest 
would, ordinarily, attract little outside 
attention 

However, the Oppenheimer drive is a 
significant onc. It is the first to come to 
a head in a new major organizing drive 
by the AFL-CIO BW—Mavy21’60, 
pl5+4)—the first since the federation’s 
merger five vears ago and the most am- 
bitious since labor's abortive organiz- 
ing campaign in the South 

Ihe union organizers indicate the 
seriousness and the scope of the AFL- 
CIO campaign. Joining in the effort 
to sign up Oppenheimer workers are 
four handpicked experts from far afield 

William Lavman of AFL-CIO’s In- 
dustrial Union Dept.: Pete Rilev, a Ca 


nadian belonging to the American 
Newspaper Guild; John La Ezza, UAW 
international representative; and Carl 


Schultz, organizer assigned to UAW 
Local 585, the local seeking to organize 
the Oppenheimer employees 

Che Oppenheimer plant unit will be 
1 small prize, if UAW wins it. But 
Oppenheimer and the surrounding W\ 
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NONUNION plant worker for Oppenheimer Plastics is informed by William Layman (left) 
of AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. of meeting to discuss firing of UAW in-plant organizer. 


Ge 





PRINCIPALS in drive to organize Oppenheimer plant are: Layman; John La Ezza, 
UAW representative; David Schultz, machinist and union organizer fired by company. 
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THIS PHONE 


HAS SOLVED 


A WORLD OF 


COLD- 


TUBING 


DRA 


7 


PROBLEMS: 
4 ’ 










t J 


WB it crisscrosses the nation. 

It has the ear of pioneering 
people in almost every important 
metalworking capital of our 
economy. It accepts the new 
cold-drawing assignments with 
confidence and traces its tubular 
performance from the outer 
reaches of space to the very 
wake of the atomic sub 


fleet itself. 


MB When YOU call TMI you 
will be speaking to an exclusive 
group of dedicated people who 
have dared their way into the 
kind of tubing experience that 
paced much of America’s 
mechanical progress for the past 
20 years. And that will continue 
to do more of the same for 

a world of tomorrows! 
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TUBE METHODS INC. 


METALLURGISTS « ENGINEERS « MANUFACTURERS 


Labo 


sunty), PA 


Stainless and 
special alloys 
-050” to 1.250” 
O.D. drawn as 
close as .0005” 











indotte plants are just yn of th 


goal. The immediate target area is the | a ee, 
Philadelphia region, the hundreds of | . *% 
still-unorganized plants in the five | 2° Continental’s GAIR *. 
county area surrounding the city ié ee * 

he long-range goal is a general or- | $ division Suggests see : 
ganizing Campaign in manufacturing in 3 for better business, ¢ 
other major cities, patterned after that * <a p ° 
in Philadelphia. Provided, that is, that *e, tie-in with 
this first campaign works. *ee., ae 


|. The New Strategy 


Since 
130 


the 1955 


iffiliated unions have 


AFL-CIO’s 


lost ground 


merger, 


if not in actual numbers of organized 
workers (about the same as it was five 
vears ago) at least in the percentage of 


his 


union members in the work force 
is particularly true in manufacturing 


Several months ago, IUD leaders 
Walter Reuther and James Carey laid 
out a campaign to reverse this trend 


They picked Philadelphia to start it off 
and attempted to eliminate problems 
that have stalled labor’s past efforts 
¢ Strategy—Ilere, briefly, is the new 
basic strategy 

¢ The Philadelphia campaign 
being run, over-all, by the IUD with 
organizers drawn from nearly a 
of its industrial unions—including Reu 
ther’s Auto Workers, Carev’s Interna 
tional Union of Electrical Workers, th« 
International Assn. of Machinists, the 
United Brewery Workers, and 

e ‘The industrial plants are pin- 
pointed and divided up by unions that 
in the past frequently fought over juris 
dictions they now agree to share 

e Once a target 1s selected, ot 
ganizers are drawn from the different 
unions to work on the same campaign 

¢ The campaign is aimed at indus 
trial plants ranging from fewer than 


1S 


SCOTC 


SO 


on 


50 to several thousand employees. ‘The 
same unions previously had passed over 
many of the plants as too small to 


bother with 


IUD hopes these methods will help 


solve internal difficultics that hav 
plagued union organizing and, at th 


same time, will make possible unified 
efforts where potential union gains ar 
the greatest—among the smaller emplo 
ers who either have escaped union atten 
tion or interest, or have resisted it 
cessfully 


ll. A Fast Start 


Six weeks ago, the [UD opened of 
fices in Philadelphia. At that point, 
four unions—UAW, the Machinists, the 
United Steelworkers, and [UE—hand- 
picked 87 manufacturing plants as their 
first joint targets 

Bill Layman of IAM, running 
the IUD offices, said union representa 
tives “went down the list of plants and 
the fellows just began dividing them 
up.” The Steelworkers 19 


now 


claimed 











° . 
Peovcceeeeee?® 


NATIONAL 
BETTER 
BREAKFAST 





MONTH 


September 1-30 





Appetites get bigger in the cool of Sep- 
tember, and so do your chances to sell 
more of the products everybody eats 
for breakfast. Dairy foods, baked 
goods, eggs, meats and cereals too all 
sell faster during Better Breakfast 
Month now celebrating its 10th Year 
Anniversary! 


And remember, the products you 
make, process, or pack, can be sold so 
much better in 


by Gair! 


CONTINENTAL Eun COMPANY 


BOXBOARD & FOLDING CARTON DIVISION 
530 Fifth Avenve, New York 36, N. Y. 








fine folding cartons 





GAIR 
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ALWAYS SPARKLING 
CLEAR WATER 


WitH MARLOW 
FILTER-MATCHED 





Booster Pumps 











Built specifically for filter operation, Marlow Self- 
priming Pumps serve the year ’round swimming pool at 
the luxurious new Catamaran Motor Hotel in San 
Diego, California. One Marlow continuously circulates 
water through three sand filters to keep the pool 
sparkling clear...another maintains the waterfall 
beyond the footbridge. 


These pumps are born of Marlow’s continuous engi- 
neering program to develop pumps for specific applica- 
tions. They are designed for use with all types of filters 
and to meet the particular requirements of home, club 
and commercial swimming pool operation. They can be 
installed at low cost—above ground, do not require 
routine maintenance and are easily winterized without 
dismantling. Outstanding mechanical features contrib- 
uting to failure-proof performance include leakproof, 
super-hard ‘“‘Remite”’ seals and durable strainer baskets. 

Marlow Pumps have earned an enviable reputation 
for efficiency and durability in many diverse fields. If 


you have a pumping problem, Marlow engineers will be 
glad to discuss it with you. 


\ BELL & GOSSETT 
| COMPANY 


y ® Dept. GG-30, Morton Grove, Illinois 


Other plants at Chicago, Ilinois + Midland Park, N. J. 
Longview, Texas «+ Gladstone, Michigan + Broomfield, Colorado 
New York Office: 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 






Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., 1400 O’Connor Dr., Toronto 16 


A DIVERSIFIED LINE OF HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 





Package Liquid Coolers 


Condensing Units 





Centrifugal Pumps Heat Exchangers Oil-less Air Compressors 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
PROGRESSIVE AUTOMATION 
CAN HELP YOU IMPROVE 
OUTPUT, PROFITS 
THROUGH COORDINATED 
AUTOMATIC PRODUCTION 








Westinghouse Progressive Automation is a long-term plan leading to auto 
mated production with minimum capitalization. It is designed to help 
manufacturers gain better product quality through step-by-step contro! 
of operations. 

In fact, Progressive Automation has already been carried to its logical 
conclusion: completely automatic production. In the steel industry alone, 
three computer-controlled systems have been sold. Here the entire drive 
systems, supplied by Westinghouse, provide coordination of rolling mill 
operations under the command of a computer. 


AUTOMATION... STEP BY STEP—Westinghouse is ready to work with you 
in planning economical steps to automatic operations . . . without under- 
or over-automating. Step-by-step automation starts with the many 
modern Westinghouse controls, motors and drives |at work |in plants 
today. Each was designed to achieve an immediate production objective 
to control a single machine, a conveyor line or an entire installation 
Through Progressive Automation, you next add other Westinghouse coor- 
dinating controls and systems—all of which are compatible with those 
already in place. Your eventual target may be all production facilities 
fully coordinated with the Westinghouse industrial control computer. 


PROGRESSIVE AUTOMATION ALREADY AT WORK—Jn the paper industry, 
PULSETTER* makes possible new standards of accuracy and product 
quality in paper production. The PULSETTER control system uses dig- 
ital circuitry to maintain accurate synchronization of the speed and posi- 
tion of all sections of a paper machine. Accuracies can be maintained to 
only a 5” variation in 2000 feet of paper. 

In the chemical processing industries, Westinghouse provides OPCON* 
which experiments, then finds and controls optimum production efficiency 

For the primary metals industry, installations of Westinghouse 
PRODAC* (programmed digital automatic control) have improved prod- 
uct quality and mill functions, as well as monitoring all phases of the 
product and process by data accumulation systems. 

For the first time, there is now one source for all your automation 
needs: Westinghouse computers, controls, drive systems, transformers, 
motors, gearing, switchgear . . . and Westinghouse assumes full electrical 
system responsibility. 

Call on Westinghouse and detail your objectives. We are prepared to 


work out your automation plan . . . furnish, install and maintain the 
necessary electrical equipment. Your Westinghouse representative has 
complete details on Progressive Automation. *Trade-Mark 

J-96144 


PRODAC control computers are designed to work in unison with conventional contro! 
equipment. Result: full automation of plant or process becomes a practical reality 





you CAN BE SURE...iF os Westi nghou Se 

















There’s something about a railroad... 


Rock Island passengers tell us there’s something about riding 


the train that helps a man to think straight . . . to see things in 
their proper perspective . . . to unsnarl perplexing problems. 

Perhaps it’s the peace of mind that goes with a train — away 
from vexing traffic and the hectic rush of “that other” kind of 
travel. Perhaps it’s the quiet contentment of solitude—away 
from the persistent telephone and the constant distraction of 
office routine. 

Whatever it is, businessmen tell us they like it. Why don’t 


you travel Rock Island next time . . . and see for yourself? 


Witty ROCK ISLAND LINES 


y Island The railroad of planned progress 
...geared to the nation’s future 








plants, a vork UAW 


took 24 ind ¢ Nla nist 25, and IUI 
claimed jurisdiction over the remaining 
They couldn’t agree which union should 
get seven plant 

Included n the list were mM panies 
the unions had attempted to organize 
independently in the past, without suc 
cess. The group decided to trv again. 


jointly 
e Plant Claims— impaigns have been 


started or stepped up at a number of 
the target companies since early June 
Ihe Auto Workers, for instance, are at 
work organizing S. L. Allen & Co., a 
fabricator; the Teledvnamics Di if 
Arma; Leeds and Northrup Co., elec 
tronic equipment manufacturer; and 


Reaction Motors Div. of Thiokol Chem- 
ical Corp 
Among the IAM targets are Camp 


bell Soup Ci machine plant and, 
jointly with the Brewerv Workers, 
Bavuk Cigars, In USW had claimed 
Nice Ball Bearing Co Stokes, and 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., and IUE is 
currently campaigning at Philco’s Lans 
dale Tube Co. plants with more than 
+,.000 worker None of the cor Ipanies 


has been unionized 

he original list of 87 target plants 
has more than doubled, and 20 unions 
ire now participating in the program. 
Not all of them are involved in organiz- 


ing now, but th ndicated a desire 
to joln In 
¢ New Enthusiasm—IUD rganizing 
has spurred enthusiasm among organiz- 
ers—most f them teran vh have 
been m } ] ee ) tou h 
with l d l than in 
going after non-union neem 

The mpaign itTli t } ded 
manpower to [ANI for instan In the 
Philadelph gion, [AM ordina has 
ix business agent id th ganizers 
with 242 organize: hops t rv1c 
IAM organizer Bill Roon sa the 
joint program means “we'll po ] organ- 
zers and t it'll n mall plant 
organizing worthwhile 

IUD’s mpaign scheduled for a 
long hau Lavman talks in terms of 
several vears befo important results 
will show up. While the Oppenheimer 
campaign is the start, what happens 
there will hardh make r b ik the 


union organizing effort 


It does indicat howe that, jon 
or not, organizing won't be UAW 
claims to h support of a majority 
of Oppenheim mplo But it ex 
pects a long fight before NLRB before 
the question run tation 
is finally settlec 

In tion ft npl \ tar 
the wi f dict , ibbl] 
vhich ng sh sit 
the } ~ f th 
Coop f i 
} \ign ighcr 
Ci ! END 
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Owens-Illinois skill in plastics takes many shapes 





to serve you 


Plastic 
Adjustable 


Ball Applicator 


Owens-Illinois, manufacturer of the original roll-on appli- 
cators, now introduces a new teature With this new 
adjustable ball applicator, the flow of liquid is controlled 


simply by tightening or loosening the fitment 


This product is just a sample of the manv plastic 

| | | 

pac kaging items large, small presse d or blown... 

which Owens-Illinois is prepared to supply re 
Nine pl ist packaging plants .. with more plants 

to come are strategically located 
When vou call in Owens-Illinois vou call on 

long experience in both plastics and packaging. 














piastic pacxacinc | QwENS-ILLINOIS 


AN (@) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS * SAN FRANCISCO 





How Mobil helps American 
ar 








To meet production schedules, American Motors runs its engine 
division 24 hours a day at capacity. Overload caused frequent 
breakdowns on the critical transfer machines that drill and ream 
6-cylinder blocks. Mobil recommended a correct heavy-duty 
IV) olalaelsi eae ttle tel-tii-te Ml sl-talole lM illc-lalale Mel Mill slalaclalmelile Min deisel! lie 


il. Stoppages were drastically reduced 

















otors set production records 


American Motors Plant at Kenosha, Wisconsin, fills increased 
production demands... reduces downtime... cuts labor and material costs 


sion 





Keep ’em coming! That's the order of the day for 
Rambler Automobiles, and production stoppages 
can be disastrous. When American Motors’ far- 
sighted management anticipated production de- 
mands that would greatly exceed rated plant capac 
ity, they promptly went about making preparations 
Mobil was called in to insure correct lubrication for 
the highly critical production machinery in the 
motor division. 

Mobil engineers, working in close cooperation 
with American Motors personnel, analyzed the 
lubrication problems posed by this record output 


“The popular demand for Rambler Automobiles has resulted 
in sharply increased production requirements for our divi- 
To keep our equipment running at capacity we have 
worked closely with Mobil Oil Company. This effort has been 


completely justified and has saved us considerable money.” 


Once 200, 


Robert E. Anderson, Superintendent, 


Motor Division, American Motors Corp. 


studied other problem areas as well. They recom- 
mended correct heavy-duty products, effective pre 
ventive maintenance procedures, techniques to re 
duce contamination and prolong lubricant life. As 
a result, machine downtime was greatly reduced 
production availability sharply increased, and direct 
dollar savings to American Motors were achieved 

If you are interested in how Mobil may help you 
solve lubrication problems in your plant, call your 
nearest Mobil Representative. Or, for an inform 
ative, illustrated brochure, write: Mobil Oil 
Company, 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 





An annual change of hydraulic oil was once the rule 
for this large machine, which broaches top and bot- 
tom of cylinder heads. When Mobil engineers felt 
that oil usage could be extended, they performed 
periodic analyses on samples Tests showed that o 

could be used three years 


This “transfer line’ machines cylinder heads. Subse 
quent washing operations were hampered by exces 
sive “soaping” of the cleaner. Mobil traced the 
trouble to the cutting oil then in use. . . recommended 
in equally effective, but less costly product that 
solved the problem. 


t Lubrication 























Now, almost anyone can afford a private swimming pool, with the help of Stevens 
advanced fabric technology. No excavation cost, no construction cost. 

Because this Doughboy pool is lined with Stevens Dacron* polyester fabric, water 
proofed with vinyl, it has easy maintenance and a modest price. 

But most important it has lasting strength, because it resists deterioration 

by sunlight and water-purifying chemicals. Stevens weaves what the coating and 


laminating industry needs in Dacron and other fibers and usually weaves it first 


INDUSTRY LOOKS TO J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 
FOR ADVANCED FABRIC ENGINEERING 


\ 





Stevens —one of the country’s largest fabric producers — offers a diversified 
Fine Fabrics since 1813 production of woven and knitted fabrics in all fibers: Cotton, Nylon, 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. Fiber Glass, Fortisan” Rayon, Dacron Polyester, Acrilan** Acrylic, Dynel} 


STEVENS BUILDING 
BROADWAY AT 41st STREET ‘ 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y fabric problem, we will be glad to discuss it with you. 


Acrylic, Acetate, Rayon and Orlonff Acrylic. If you have a special industrial 


ATLANTA+ BOSTON « CHARLOTTE « CHICAGO~ CINCINNATI « DALLAS» DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + PHILADELP 


*DuPont's Polyester Fiber, “Acrylic Fiber by Chemstrand®, fUnion Carbids Acrylic Fiber, ffDuPont Acry ber 








In Labor 


Union Presses Nationwide Boycott 


Of Sears in Dispute Over Firings 


The AFL-CIO executive council will be asked in 
August to support a nationwide labor boycott of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. The Retail Clerks International Assn. 
accuses Sears of a “policy of anti-unionism” in its stores 
in San Francisco. 

Behind that charge is a dispute over disciplinary action 
—by discharges—against RCIA clerks who disregarded 
management orders to report for work through picket 
lines of another union during a strike Sears said was 
in violation of a labor contract. 

The International Assn. of Machinists walked out 
when Sears transferred 27 of 78 members during negotia 
tions. IAM/’s contract with Sears forbids strikes within 
45 davs of the submission of demands. ‘The transfers 
and the strike occurred in that +5-day period 

After Sears won an injunction against the [AMI walk 
out, and the clerks returned, management laid off about 
half of them, a reported 262. 


Electrical Union Urges All Labor 
To Campaign for Shorter Work Week 


The United Electrical Workers last week called on all 
labor to make “serious efforts” to shorten the work week 
by collective bargaining, as “the only realistic means to 
reestablish jobs and employment stability.” 

The independent union’s bid for a shorter work week 
was a public relations gambit in its contract negotiations 
with General Electric and Westinghouse. UF. is asking 
for a 35-hour week at present 40-hour pay. 

The union says this is its principal demand for 1960, 
but UE also wants a “substantial” wage hike, improved 
pension provisions, and insurance program revisions. 

In prebargaining sessions, UE said that 40,000 jobs in 
CE plants and 20,000 in Westinghouse operations could 
have been saved if the employers had acceded to UE 
demands for a shorter work week in 1958. 


A. O. Smith Workers to Vote 
On Affiliation with Auto Workers 


A. O. Smith Corp. production and maintenance work- 
ers in Milwaukee will vote in mid-August. on affiliation 
with the United Auto Workers. They are now in a 
federal local—one affliated directly with AFL-CIO. 

The old AFL set up hundreds of federal locals on 
industrial union lines in the 1930s and 1940s, as AFL’s 
answer to the CIO’s organizing campaigns. Since the 
merger, AFL-CIO has been trying to get federal locals 


to join internationals in their jurisdiction. Many have. 
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In these days when organizing gains are hard to make, 
a sharp competition for established federal locals exists 
among the internationals. A. O. Smith’s federal local 
would be a special prize; it represents about 5,600 organ 
ized workers. Five internationals sought to win it. 

Recently, the federal local held a dramatic and stormy 
six-hour closed meeting to decide which—if any—of the 
five should represent them. Local leaders preferred the 
Milwaukee-based Allied Industrial Workers. Albert J. 
Hayes, president of the International Assn. of Machinists, 
a former Milwaukeean, made a personal bid for the local. 

A well-organized UAW campaign won. Of 989 valid 
votes cast, 516 were for UAW; 329 for ATW; 110 for the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 33 for 
IAM, and one for the Firemen & Oilers. 

The vote does not commit the local to affiliate with 
UAW. A National Labor Relations Board election must 
be held on the question of affiliation, for or against shift 
ing to UAW. It’s still possible that international union 
ism in UAW will be rejected in favor of local autonomy. 


Increase in Food Costs Pushes 


Consumer Price Index to Peak 


I'he government’s monthly Consumer Price Index 
rose again in June, to a new high of 126.5% of 194749 
average costs. The latest index is two-tenths of a point 
over the May level of 126.3% (BW —Jul.2’60,p83). 

Seasonal increases in vegetable and fresh fruit prices 
were responsible for the index gain—but the rise was less 
than the usual seasonal trend. Except for food, index 
factors have been relatively stable through 1960. Some 
small drops in durable goods showed up in June as a 
result of price cutting on appliances and larger cars. 

Government economists expect food prices to level off 
in July, then drop seasonally. This may lower the index 
slightly in late summer. 

The June index of 126.5% means pay increases of a 
penny or two for some 600,000 workers, most of them in 
aircraft, electrical equipment, or trucking industries. 


Labor Briefs 


Days after Martin O'Donoghue quit as chairman of 
the ‘Teamsters monitors (BW —Jul.23°60,p72), an appeals 
court eased James R. Hoffa’s remaining worries. It ruled 
he can be tried for misconduct of office but not ousted 
as ‘l'eamsters president by court order. 


Aircraft-missile bargaining is winding up. Most com 
panies have now settled with the Machinists or United 
Auto Workers. The big exception this midweek: a 
number of United Aircraft operations. A one-month 
strike by the Machinists against Lockheed’s Missile & 
Space Div. ended in a pact for a 7¢ raise, layoff pay of 
$50 per year of service to a maximum $500, and fringes. 


Telephone pay increases of $1.50 to $4.50 a week are 
showing up in settlements—the latest between South 
western Bell and the Communications Workers, cover 
ing +7,000 in six states, and between New Jersey Bell 
and an independent union that represents 9,500. 
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PRODUCTION 








FROM ALLOYING FURNACE at Alsco, 
Inc., plant near Akron comes stream of hot 
aluminum, which cools into slab form. 








SLAB, 12 ft. long, starts its series of passes 
through the hot rolling mill, which reduces 


its thickness about a half. CONVEYOR ROLLERS speed the thinner slab on to the cold-roll mill that makes it... 


Aluminum Siding Makers Take 


Manufacture of aluminum siding fot This kind of vertical integration is backward toward the origina vy ma 
houses, a business established only 13 not surprising in the case of Aluminum _ terial 
vears ago, is moving out of the specialty Co. of America, which merely stepped They are Alside, In hich ms 
shop and into the big leagues of indus forward into making the finished siding about 35 f the market; A 
trv. As the pictures show, fabricators nstead of just selling sheet stock to with about 25 £ the market nd 
no longer simply take a piece of sheet — fabricators. But it represents a major Crown Aluminum _ Indust In 
and form it into a siding panel o1 strip hange in strategy for three other com claimant to third place in \lcoa 
they roll slab and sheet, even talk of panies that claim leadership in the $75- is credited with fourth pla 
making their own primary aluminum nillion-a-vear aluminu ng indus ¢ Decade of Growth—] 
pigs t L hese ymMpan tegrating ket is chieflv in hom Nprove t. In 
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Pa 


SHEET, and then coils it. Gauge in center of picture checks on thickness. 


to Rolling Their Own 


1950, Alcoa estimates, aluminum had 
about +4% of the market, with asbestos, 
asphalt, and simulated masonry products 
sharing the rest of the market about 
equally; today aluminum has 
25% of the market in replacing the 
Original exterior walls. 

Consumption of aluminum siding by 
the housing market has jumped from 
19-million Ib. in 1950 to about 130-mil 


about 
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lion lb. this vear, Alcoa savs 


Che 


1 80-million 


com- 
pany expects this to rise t 
lb. by 1963. 
lor the has 
ypes of developing major business in 
the new home market, in contrast to the 
home improvement market. The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration has just 
the use on FHA-financed 
mes, of a thinner aluminum siding 


+} | + 


nrst time, the industry 


pproved 
PI 


1G 

FORMING ROLL gives siding its shape 
after painting, automatically cuts it to stand 
ard lengths for builders. 


INSULATION is added to backs of finish 
siding panels. Alsco uses foil-backed bloc 
of synthetic foam. 


Production 


ed 
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* To produce its magnetic field, an electrical coil must be wound and 
wrapped in special papers to insulate one layer of wires from another. A 
new Patapar Vegetable Parchment has come into this “‘field”’. It is providing 
valuable improvements in television sets, for one example. 


This is a dry type transformer. Its 
layers of wires are separated by 
Patapar Insulating Parchment instead 
of conventional paper. 


The manufacturer of this electrical 
component switched to Patapar be- 
cause it provides more needed quali- 
ties than he could find in paper—and 
cheaper. It machines better on auto- 
matic and semi-automatic coil wind- 
ing equipment. Its etched surface grips 
wires more firmly without wearing 
through. It holds necessary resins 


ENTERS A MAGN 





without losing its strength and insu- 
lating qualities. It resists the temper- 
atures encountered in steady service. 


You'll see it more and more in such 
places as television sets and fluores- 
cent lights. 





Readers involved in the 
making of electrical 
coils will be interested 
in our new brochure 
giving complete infor- 
mation about Patapar 
Insulating Parchment. 
Now available upon 
request. 


“Something Special in Papers” 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 


DL, PENNSYLVAN 


tices: New York, Ct 





int: Sunnyvale, Cal 
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that com th its insulation built in 

FHA has long 'pp! wed a standard 
024-in.-thick holl low-backed”’ siding, 
but this didn’t offer the labor-saving 
ind cost-cutting virtues of the new ma 
terial. Builders had to put in the insu 
lation separately The new .019-in 
thick siding carries its own insulation in 
the form of polystyrene foam or fiber 
board, bonded to the back of the metal 
Some makers offer it with foil backing, 
with ventilating holes, so it can be in 
stalled without sheathing or building 
paper behind 

“It’s just the break we've needed,” 
says an Alsco executive. “With fed- 
eral endorsement, nothing should hold 
us back now.” 
¢ How Many Steps?—Leading com- 
panies in the industry are, essentially 
deciding now how many of the steps 
from bauxite reduction to finished sid- 
ing are desirable for themselves to per- 
form. Alcoa, of course, now performs 
all these steps, with its entry into the 
aluminum siding market just this year 
But one of the fabricators, Alside, plans 
to go even further—to build an “all- 
aluminum” prefabricated home 

Generally, the steps include making 
aluminum pig from alumina, a white 
powder that’s refined from the bauxite 
ore; alloying the pig into slab; hot- 
and cold-rolling the slab into 65-ft. 
strips of sheet; and then finally the 
fabrication _itself—chemical coating, 
forming into the siding, painting, back- 
ing with insulation, and packaging 
e Integrating Back—Alsco (pictures, 
pages 56 and 57) was probably first to 
integrate vertically. It installed its first 
cold- roll mill four vears ago, its first hot 
roll mill a vea al 1 half ago to process 
from pig. At Gnadenhutten, near Ak 
ron, it has its own alloving furnace, hot 
ind cold roll mills for turning out fin 
ished sheet, plus the standard fabricat- 
ing facilities 

Crown Aluminum hopes next vear 
to have hot-roll and cold-roll mills in 
operation at its Roxboro (N. C.) plant, 
to roll sheet from slab 


Alside is the most dramati xam- 
ple of what seems to be happening in 
the industrv. Right now, it is stricth 
1 fabricator, Revnolds Metals Co.'s 
biggest customer for aluminum sheet 
Its new plant near Cleveland has the 
capacity to produce more than 4 nil 
lion sq. ft. of siding per year—which is 
more than the whole industry turned 
out in 1959. Its 42-vear-old president, 
Jerome Kaufman, is working out detail 
of 1 plan f r Alside to run it vn Ig 
plant,” to produ iluminum ft lu 
mina, and it wn rolling mill 
¢ Integrating Forw: wd—K wufmat lan 
ilso cari Alsid 1 tep furth 
even Alcoa in forward integration. A 
side’s aluminum prefab h 
introduced next winter, will b 1 
num-clad. including roof 
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This is The Dow Metal Products Company 


technology and equipment. For example, a Dow-developed device 
automatically meters magnesium to machines. Result— 
increased production rate. And one of the country’s largest casting 
machines is at work here. 

Among this plant’s invaluable advantages are highly trained men 
with rich experience in all sizes and types of die castings, backed by : 
fully qualified and well equipped quality control department. 


Economy in production marks Dow’s new plant at Bay City, 
Michigan, thanks to efficient plant layout and advanced die casting 





THE DOW METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Division of The Dow Chemical Company 
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This is The Dow Metal Products Company 


FULLY 35 years’ experience in complex sand and permanent mold castings 

F UIPPED . .. machine tools for cleanup . . . the most modern techniques. 
All this, and more, at Dow’s Bay City foundry. You'll gain, 
too, from experience which spans the field from pattern 
engineering to modern inspection methods . . . X-ray, fluorescent 
penetrant, and direct reading spectrometer. 

Thin wall castings, tubeless passageway castings, and enclosed 

shapes are but a few examples of this foundry’s capabilities. 


THE DOW METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


: : 
Division of The Dow Chemical ¢ ny 











This is The Dow Metal Products Company 


HUGE 


ROLLING, 
EXTRUSION 
FACILITY 


You'll find some of the world’s 
most modern, efficient 
extrusion and rolling equipment 
in Dow’s 1,125,000-square-foot 
plant in Madison, Illinois— 
a modern 84-inch hot 
breakdown mill, plus 84-, 68-, 
36-, and 18-inch cold finishing 
mills; extrusion presses from 
250 tons up to 13,200 tons. 
Complete tool and die shops, 
heat-treating, chemical treating 
and painting facilities are also 





of. 


P = utilized to provide high 

- — quality products. Rigid quality 
on aa control and inspection 

_ — 4 . 

i _ standards are maintained 

_ _ through the use of such 

—— = 


up-to-date equipment as an 
ultrasonic immersion testing unit. 


i 
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Now in 


magnesium and 
aluminum 














For more in 

the Dow sale 
write to THE DC 
PRODUCTS C( 


This is The Dow Metal Products Company 


COMPLETE 
FABRICATION 
PLANT 


Dow’s Bay City fabrication plant 
offers complete production facilities 
for magnesium, aluminum, and 
magnesium-aluminum assemblies. 

Included are deep drawing, forming, 
bending, joining, stamping, piercing, 
machining, arc and spot welding, 
assembly, chemical treatment and 
painting. 

Engineering and production 
know-how combine to give best 
results on large and small jobs, and 
for development work, too! 


magnesium and 
aluminum 


e die castings « mill products 
e sand and permanent mold castings 
e extrusions e fabrications backed up by: 
e over 40 years’ experience in light metals 
e research in alloys, processes and uses 
experienced technical service 
modern quality control techniques 




















have aluminum doors, windows, gutters, 
joists, and rafters. 

Aluminum’s popularity in prefab 
houses is rising fast. Last year, half of 
the 37,000 prefabs sold by National 
Homes Corp. had aluminum siding ga- 
bles, under-eaves, gutters and down- 
spouts, wiydow frames, and exterior 
door sheathing. This vear National 
Homes, which uses about 34-million Ib 
of aluminum per month, expects alu 
minum factory-mades to account for 
75% or 80% of sales. 
¢ Building Profits—By taking over more 
of the steps at which value is added to 
the raw material, siding fabricators hope 
to raise profit margins from their 
present drab 4+% back toward the 9% 
or 10% of 1947, the industry’s first 
vear. They also hope to build profits 
by going after big volume in the new 
home market. 

Right now, only about 10% of the 
aluminum siding goes on new homes. 
By 1965, however, Alcoa expects 25% 
or 30% to go into new homes, with an 
over-all average of 1,000 Ib. of alumi- 
num per new house. Alcoa plans a 
$2-million advertising campaign next 
vear in all major building trade and 
shelter magazines. Kaufman of Alside 
savs he has had seven men canvassing 
home-builders for the past six months, 
explaining how Alside’s three siding de- 
signs and 13 colors (compared with 
seven for Alcoa and eight for Alsco) can 
liven their exteriors. 
¢ Freezing the Sharpies—After abortive 
attempts by aluminum makers to estab- 
lish a siding market before World War 
Il, Kaufman developed new ideas in 
1947 for forming and finishing alu 
minum siding. He knocked on doors 
of aluminum companies until he found 
an audience at Reynolds. Within a few 
months, he was in business. Alsco came 
in the market soon afterward. 

Then came the gold rush among the 
“blue suede shoe crowd.” Door-to- 
door peddlers picked up sales rights to 
a siding and made a bad name as sharp 
operators who installed shoddilvy and 
overpriced their goods. There were also 
manufacturers looking for a quick return 
on a small short-term investment; it 
sounded simple to set up enough shop 
to form sheet into finished siding. 

Now the industry has gotten too 
big for these sharp operators, and it’s 
easier to convince FHA and the home 
builders to take aluminum siding seri- 
ously. Enthusiasts say the metal has 
advantages over wood and other less 
permanent exteriors: It’s cheap, requires 
little or no mainten: ince, cuts down 
heating costs, and generally assures 
homeowners a greater mortgage value 

Yet it was not so long ago, Alside’s 
Kaufman recalls, when “any number of 
aluminum engineers told me they just 
didn’t think aluminum siding was eco- 
nomical.”’ END 
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TIME 


AND WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT IT 





IT HAS A NATIONWIDE CONTROL OF 8,000 SHIPMENTS 




























Two separate nationwide communica- 
tions systems permit constant control 
over an average of 8,000 shipments 
enroute between 20 TIME terminals 
each day. This, together with constant 
checking of each shipment from pickup 
to delivery, gives TIME the constant 
control over each shipment necessary 
for service that’s so dependable, it's 
scheduled. 





Because TIME operates an adequate 
fleet of local pickup and delivery trucks 
in each terminal city, schedules are 
not only maintained between terminals 
but from pickup to final delivery. Two- 
way radio communications plus effi- 
cient control of each truck hour by 
hour have been major factors in build- 
ing this company’s reputation for ex- 
cellent service. 


OVER ONE OF THE NATION'S LONGEST ROUTES 





TIME’s routes are among the longest 
for any carrier in the nation — more than 


5,730 miles of 1.C.C. authority. 


peed OS ANGELES 


GE Pogues Route 
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How to take a satellite 














census 


At present rates, man will soon have the space 
around his world cluttered with all sorts of ob- 
jects, circling in all sorts of orbits. 


Keeping a dynamic inventory of these satellites 
traveling at fantastic speeds in the vast reaches of 
space —is vital to our future success in space. 


Now, with a new systems concept developed by 
Hughes, we can count, sort and classify these 
objects. The “census taker” is an advanced radar 
which chops space into millions of individual cells 
or blocks. 


It does this by means of thousands of simultaneous 
radar beams which search out, track and examine 
each of the satellites. This “super” radar system 
will also provide a means of transmitting con- 
trol information to defense systems or satellite 
platforms. 


This capability requires a new radar technique— 
even more sophisticated than present equipment. 
But this kind of advance is typical of Hughes’ en- 
gineering ingenuity. For it was Hughes that devel- 
oped three-dimensional radar—the most important 
such advance since the invention of radar itself. 


This depth of creativity and broad range of experi- 
ence in all phases of electronics equips Hughes to 
deal with the most challenging of problems. In 
fact, many of the most advanced electronic systems 
now serving our needs are Hughes developments. 
Hughes products reflect this scientific ingenuity in 
TV-like picture tubes that “remember” pictures, 
words, symbols. New Hughes ruby masers are en- 





abling us to detect and amplify signals from deep 
in space. And various Hughes communications 
systems have greatly expanded man’s ability to 
transmit intelligence more efficiently. 


Electronics is our business—Hughes is one of the 
Free World’s most important producers of ad- 
vanced electronic components and systems. This 
standing was built on creativity, productivity and 
reliability. We will welcome your inquiry about 
any of our services or products. 





Advanced Hughes data processing equipment will play an 
important role in the space age. Hughes engineers—using such 
techniques as solid state components and high-speed alpha- 
numeric displays —are producing compact, reliable systems 
which are unequalled in their ability to handle huge quantities 
of information. 


Creating a new world with ELECTRONICS 
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! 
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JGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
































shrinks 
freight costs 


rs - Jan 


Many a truckload of furniture is 
mostly empty space. DOT K-D 
(Knocked- Down) furniture fasten- 
ers, however, enable manufacturers 
to pack four to six times as many 
pieces into the same shipping space. 
Typical of these ingenious K-D fas- 
teners is DOT’s Petal Nut®. Com- 
pletely concealed in a drilled hole, 
it anchors furniture parts that are 
easily assembled by retailers or 
their customers. 

DOT’s Carr Fastener Division de- 
signs and manufactures thousands 
of other fasteners and self-fastening 
devices for the furniture, clothing, 
automotive, appliance and elec- 
tronic industries. 


CARR FASTENER 
Company 
CAMBRIDGE 42, MASSACHUSETTS 
Division of 


United-Carr Fastener Corporation 
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A miniature probe makes possible 
chemical analysis of microscopic parti- 
cles with a conventional X-ray spec- 
trometer. It can identify the chemical 
makeup of grains of material as small 
as 50 microns. Ordinarily, you need a 
spectrometer equipped with an electron 
beam to analyze particles this small, and 
these cost around $100,000. An X-ray 
spectrometer, to which the new probe 
can be attached, costs about $18,000. 
The probe was developed by General 
Electric Co.’s X-ray Dept. for attach- 
ment to its No. 2 line of X-ray spec 
trometers. Probe costs $450. 

* 

Crane-like vehicle spans a_ railroad 
track and parallel truck roadway simul- 
taneously to load and unload cargo con- 
tainers on train and truck. Its driver 
doesn’t have to back off or carry con- 
tainers all the way down the train to 
transfer them from one carrier to the 
other. Electric motors and brakes con- 
trol the vehicle’s loading mechanism. 
It’s sold by Pullman-Standard, Trail- 
mobile, and ‘Transport Leasing Co., as 
well as by its maker, Pacific Coast Engi- 
neering Co., Alameda, Calif. 

* 

New way to clean typewriter keys has 
been put on the market by Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co. You simply roll 
i sheet of thin, fibrous material (rayon 
acetate) into your tvpewriter and begin 
tvping, making sure you hit each key 
a few times. The fiber consists of tiny 
spikes coated with a pressure-sensitive 
chemical adhesive. The spikes loosen 
dirt and ink on the tvpe characters, and 
the adhesive pulls them off. Sold under 
the Scotch brand label, packages of 
three 84 in. by 11 in. sheets retail for 
O8e¢. 

. 


A small power screwdriver is being 
offered by Foredom Electric Co. Not 
much thicker than a fountain pen 
and weighing only 54 oz., it’s hooked 
up to a 1/10-hp. motor by a flexible 
shaft. You can easily change bits to 
drive different sizes and types of screws 
or to convert it into a nut runner. Fore 
dom says the new tool is specially geared 
to assembling small parts, gives work- 
men access to hard-to-reach places. It is 
sold in hang-up and bench models 

» 

New circuit boards, supplied by Plastic 
Associates, Laguna Beach, Calif., permit 
engineers to build mockups of computer 
and other transistorized components 
without a soldering iron. Wire leads 
from transistors, capacitors, and resistors 
are gripped by rubber and brass junc 
tions, forming an electrical connection 
of very low resistance. This eliminates 
the risk of damage to expensive tran 
sistors by soldering and resoldering 








Little things make 
a BIG difference 
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AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


in ELECTRONICS 
AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 









APPLIANCES © FURNITURE 
CLOTHING ® LEATHER GOODS 


In major U.S. industrial centers, in 
Canada, England and Australia, 
more than twenty United-Carr 
plants are organized into ten divi- 
sions and subsidiaries. 

First-class engineering staffs are 
backed by ultra-modern facilities 
for production of intricate metal and 
plastic components and assemblies 
which help speed assembly, cut costs 
and improve product performance 
for the mass-production industries. 


For further information on the diver- 
sity of United-Carr’s products and 
services, you are invited to write to 
S. A. Groves, President: 


UNITED-CARR 
Fastener Corporation 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Here you see 9 of 16 Toledos that guard quality at weighing points in the Drug arid 
Chemical Department of Parke, Davis & Company in Detroit. Toledo Bench, Portable 
and Laboratory Fan Scales do pre-batch weighing . . . then ingredients move on 


for final mixing and blending. 


TOLEDO SCALES meet 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY’S 
Critical Standards... 


Parke, Davis & Company brings to doctors and patients won- 











ders in the world of medicine . . . products that help extend the 
span of human life . . . alleviate suffering . . . and thwart sick- 
ee ness and disease. It’s a 94-year tradition at Parke, Davis & 
.. Company to keep going forward — in research and in methods 
rT and equipment used in their laboratories. 
” You'll see evidence of this company’s progress in the choice 
of modern Toledos for fast, accurate control at weighing points. 
re Putting Toledos in these vital jobs of weight-control assures 
a that right amounts of drugs and chemicals go into each care- 
- fully determined formula — every time! 
‘s Let us show you how modern Toledos will fit your needs 
"e “ee ‘ 
s. equally well whatever your weighing problem. Write today 
for new Condensed Catalog 2001. ae x 
TOLEDO SCALE, TOLEDO 12, OHIO @ Toledo Model 2282 Suspended Platform Scale 
0 Division of TOLEDO SCALE CORPORATION weighs drug materials going into batches in the Crude 
(Toledo Scale Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont.) Drug Milling Section of the Extract Department. 


Weight-printing Scales * Motor Truck Scales « 


T © a: cn > © Automatic Batch Controls + Bulk Weighers + Automatic 
Check Weighers + Electronic Load Cell Scales + 
mn SERVICE A Counting Scales + Mailing and Parcel Post Scales 


Factory-Trained 
240 Cities 


Headquarters for Weighing Systems 
/ 
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Shopping Center Goes to Town 


Portland’s older stores gird for battle as giant Lloyd 


Center moves in close to established retail area. 


The blue Willamette River, which 
slices the city of Portland, Ore., right 
down the middle (picture, below), will 
take on a bloody tinge any day now. 
On both sides of its banks, merchants 
have been sharpening their hatchets for 
a fierce retailing duel that starts on 
Aug. 1. 

That day, Lloyd Center, which its 
developers brag is the largest, most mod- 
ern shopping center in the world, will 
open for business on the river's east 
side, just six minutes from the west 
side’s downtown core. 

Downtown everywhere has faced the 
challenge of shopping centers before. So 
far, though, no center the size of this 
new giant—some 100 stores, medical of- 
fices, 1.2-million sq. ft. of rentable floor 
space, covering 50 acres—has settled 
cheek by jowl with the city’s estab- 
lished retail center. 

It’s a rare city that could easily ac- 
commodate such a monster within its 
limits. You might call it historical acci- 
dent, or you might call it the far-sight- 
edness of one of the West's early em- 
pire builders and the vision of a 
California oil millionaire that have made 
Lloyd Center a reality. 
¢ Two Pioneers—It all began when a 


black-bearded giant of a railroad tycoon, 
Big Ben Holladay, boomed into Port 
land in 1868 looking for new horizons 
to conquer. With the west side of thc 
Willamette already secure as the citv’s 
heart, Holladav surveved the east bank 
area for a “town” and loudly proclaimed 
he would run the west side town out 
of business. He bought up huge pai 
cels of farm land, got as far as setting 
up a park area for the citv (adjacent to 
Lloyd's), and built a hotel. Then he 
died broke. 

Early in this century, Ralph B. Llovd 
strolled into town, took over whcre 
Holladay stopped. With plenty of Cali- 
fornia oil money in his pocket, he 
bought up east-side land, built his first 
major project, a Sears, Roebuck store, 
just before the economy cracked in 
1929. 

Lloyd dug a vast hole for the dream 
hotel, still unbuilt when he died in 
1953—though a_ two-block-long office 
building had been begun on his tract 
in 1952. It is the Llovd heirs, through 
Llovd Corp., who have lived to carr 
out Holladay and Llovd’s dream of a 
major east-side development. Construc 
tion on the $6-million Sheraton Por! 
land Hotel started in 1957. In Janu 
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ry, 1955S, plans for the first $25-million 
worth of buildings for Lloyd Center 
wer'c filed 

e Across the River—Downtown me 
chants woke slowly to the nightmare 
facing them across the river. It wasn’t 
till this spring that the reality of the 
project hit them as announcements of 
tenants came out in the papers 

lhe crowning blow came when Meier 
& Frank, which Oregonians boast is the 
largest independent department store 
west of the Mississippi, signed as the 
major store tenant. With this, dis 
believers who had said, “It will never be 
built,” accepted the grim fact that the 
center was coming. Meier & Frank had 
ruled the Portland merchandising field 
for the past 100 years. It has often 
been reported that it does as much busi- 
ness downtown as all the rest of the 
downtown merchants combined. 

From the congested west side, corc 
merchants get the cold shakes when 
they see what has gone up across the 
river: On opening day, 82 stores, broad, 
covered malls dressed up with planting 
ind music, escalators and elevators to 
carry customers to the shops’ doors, 
restaurants, an inviting layout, includ 
ing an ice rink; easv access via a free 
wav, with additional freewavs in the 
construction oT planning stages 

Biggest threat of all—besides the 
broad offering of wares of all kinds, to 
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ONLY A RIVER separates Lloyd Center (foreground) from the downtown shopping section (white dots) of Portland, Ore. 
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NEW 


Normally you want to give electric power of this voltage all the 
room you can. But today, sometimes space is just plain scarce. 
This is getting to be more and more of a problem with America’s 
expanding electric power companies. So I-T-E recently devel- 
oped this new single tank oil circuit breaker capable of protect- 
ing circuits to 46,000 volts. Because it puts all three phases in 
one tank, it saves much of the space that would otherwise be 
needed by three tanks. Putting equipment components so 
close at this voltage is quite a feat of engineering. But I-T-E 


engineers are skilled at translating practical r to func- 


In a power distribution switchyard, painted here by artist Ned Seidler 
1-T-E single tank oil circuit breakers make the most of every foot of space. 


I-T-E SPACE SAVER AT 46,000 VOLTS 


tioning electric equipment. That's why you find I-T-E in the lead 
of so much of the progress that spells more dependable and 
economical electricity for users everywhere 


Divisions: Switchgear e Small Air Circuit Breaker e Transformer 
& Rectifier « Special Products e Greensburg e BullDog Electri 
Products e Victor Insulators e Kelman Power Circuit Breaker « 
Subsidiaries: The Chase-Shawmut Co. e Walker Electrical Co. « 
Wilson Electrical Equipment Co. e In Canada: BullDog Electric 
Product: o. Ltd. e Eastern Power Devices Ltd. e Canadiar 
Porcela o. Ltd. e Headquarters: Philadelphia, Pa. 


I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 








DEWEY AND ALMY |. 


makes profits for industry through 
“Customer Tailored” Chemistry 


Through deliberate specialization in certain areas 
of chemistry, we have learned how to tailor chemical 
components to fit the individual product needs of 
our customers. Each of our chemical crafts helps 
customers make better products and better profits. 
Perhaps we can do the same for you. Write us 
about your product or production problem. 


The Chemical Crafts of Dewey and Almy 





W. R. GRACE & CO. 


serves the nation’s 
leading industries 
through its chemical group. 





The products of our chemical divisions 
range from irradiated plastic 

film to urea... from can 

sealing compounds to sulfuric acid. 


Each product owes its merits to 
research, conducted both by the 
operating divisions themselves and by 
our $6 million Washington Research 
Center, which alone employs over 

250 scientists and technicians. 


The Grace Chemical Group knows its 
business ... thoroughly. We’d welcome 
the opportunity to serve you. 


THE GRACE CHEMICAL GROUP 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Division 
Cryovac Division 

Davison Chemical Division 

Hatco Chemical Division 

Nitrogen Products Division 
Overseas Chemical Division 
Polymer Chemicals Division 
Research Division 


w.r. GRACE «eco. 


7 Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. 
PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
SYNTHETIC CATALYSTS ®* AMMONIA ® UREA 
HIGH DENSITY POLYETHYLENE ® PLASTICIZERS 
MATERIALS FOR JET LUBRICANTS 
SPECIAL SYNTHETIC RUBBERS AND RESINS 
POLYVINYL ACETATE * SILICA GEL AND 
OTHER DESICCANTS ® SULFURIC ACID 
CONTAINER SEALING COMPOUNDS 
IRRADIATED AND OTHER PLASTIC FILMS 
AND BAGS FOR PACKAGING 
BATTERY SEPARATORS 
FERTILIZERS AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS * NUCLEAR REACTOR MATERIALS 
ULTRA HIGH-PURITY SILICON 
AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
AND CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
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fit many purses—is free parking space 
for 5,000 cars. 


e Rush to Join—Many downtowners 
succumbed to such tempting bait. Be 
Meier & Frank, Woolworth’s 
moved in with a bigger store than it 
has downtown. J. J. Newberry, also 
with a west-side store, joined up with 
the biggest store in its system yet. 
Dozens of chains signed, including J. C. 
Penney, Thom McAn, Florsheim, Gal- 
lenkamp, Fahey Brockman. Seattle 
stores such as Best’s Apparel and 
Pay’N Save Drugs are using Lloyd’s 
as a major door to the Portland market. 
¢ $72-Million Sales—To put such an 
operation in the black, it is estimated 
that it will take $72-million in gross 
sales. The question that burns Port- 
land is: Where’s that $72-million com- 
ing from? 

Richard Von Hagen, president of 
Llovd Corp. and son-in-law of the late 
Ralph Llovd, sees no problem. “It takes 
only 75,000 people buying all their 
needs to make that figure,” he says. 
Larry Smith & Co., real estate consult- 
ints of Seattle, concluded from a survey 
that the average family spends $1,000 a 
vear on needs that Llovd member stores 
can furnish. The corporation estimates 
that some 36,000 east-side residents can 
drive to the center in four minutes; an 
idditional 281,000 people live only 
eight to 12 minutes awav—and there’s 
in estimated 595,000 people within 20 
minutes’ driving range. 

Von Hagen’s trump card: Prudential 
Life Insurance Co. is backing Lloyd 
with a $24-million commitment—and 
shopping center backers are notably 
more cautious where they put their 
monev these davs (BW—Dec.5’59,p72). 
¢ Too Costly for Some—Some west- 
side merchants have counted the cost of 
moving into the center, and staved 
away. All Von Hagen will sav about 
terms is, “‘All rentals are based on an 
adequate minimum rate with a_per- 
centage of gross business clause on top 
to take care of inflation.” As in other 
centers, the rates vary. One merchant 
who turned down Llovd’s savs, “You 
can’t get in for less than $15 a square 
foot.” 

Some 
other 
of onc 


sides 


staved out for 
reasons. Forrest Berg, manager 
of the city’s major women’s 
specialtv shops, savs. ““Thev are big 
fighters, but thev don’t have the bet- 
ter business.” The plushest Portland 
market is settled along the hills of the 
west side. ““There will be a period of 
adjustment,” Berg concedes. “For six 
months there is no question that 
through promotion and newness the 
Llovd Center will draw. But from mv 
experience, I am convinced that centers 
ire not fashion centers. New York still 
has its Fifth Avenue for that 
deserve to be on Fifth Avenue.” 
¢ Counter Moves—To offset the free 


downtowners 


those 





parking lure, downtowners turned out 
earlier this month for a luncheon, called 
by James Mount, a hustling public r 
lations and advertising man in Port 
land. 

Mount proposed a community park 
ing system patterned after the redemp 
tion systems used in such Eastern cities 
as Washington, D.C. This is a stamp 
program that permits customers to park 
free, with businessmen, mainly met 
chants, picking up the tab. Merchants 
buy parking stamps, give them to cus 
tomers with each $2 purchase. The 
stamps cost 27¢. Of that, the parking 
lot operator would get 23¢; the rest 
would be put into downtown promo- 
tion. 

The 100 worried businessmen re- 
sponded unanimously to the proposal 
by setting up a 10-man committee to 
study it further. 

Some merchants have sought a differ- 
ent answer. Another shopping cente1 
will open up late in August on the cast 
side some eight miles from downtown. 
Lipman Wolfe & Co., a major factor 
in the core retailing picture, is leading 
this bandwagon. 

Downtown has even tried to combat 
the glamor of the Lloyd Center setting 
by beautifying its own streets with 
potted trees and shrubbery—thus con 
gesting the crowded sidewalks still 
further. 
¢ Impact—Concern over the fate of the 
city’s core—the center’s impact on real 
estate, rentals, and the like—cuts deep 
At the parking meeting, Arthur Can- 
non, executive vice-president of Down 
town Portland, Inc., and an executive 
of Standard Life Insurance Co., said, 
“It is going to be darn hard to negoti- 
ate a profitable lease for a long time.” 

The most schizoid of all the mer- 
chants are those, such as Meier & 
Frank, with a major stake on both sides 
of the river. Meier & Frank's tactics 
appear to be to promote the store in- 
stitutionally, go light on specific pro- 
motion for the center store. 
¢ It’s the Trend—Lloyd’s Von Hagen 
sounds a more hopeful note. ‘Lloyd is 
going to be an asset to downtown, 
though,” he adds as an afterthought, 
“that may not be the immediate effect.” 
He argues, “We are downtown. And 
downtown is going to grow. While 
Oregon hasn’t grown as fast as some 
areas (Metropolitan Portland has a pop- 
ulation of some 800,000 but the cits 
itself slipped by 3,000 in the last 
census) the growth is still healthy.” 

Shopping center enthusiasts argu: 
that what’s happening in Portland i 
inevitable, whatever the problems. The 
International Council of Shopping Cen 
ters points to smaller cities elsewher 
that are planning centers as part of 
urban renewal programs. “It's got t 
come,” says a council executive. “Down- 
town hasn’t anv other answer.” END 
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Air Products Plays It Super Cool 
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pire he has built on liquefied gases 
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Leonard Pool’s faith in on-site oxygen generation has 
brought a $50-million-a-year business and a foothold in the 


new science of cryogenics. 


less than 10% of API’s sales this vear. 
Profits on that volume—because of pre- 
dictable intensely competitive bidding, 
because of renegotiation, and because 
government business tends to be low- 
profit business—might very well average 
no more than the profit on large-scale 
industrial oxygen business, even though 
commercial liquid hydrogen is __ far 
more costly than commercial liquid 
oxygen. 

Actually liquid hydrogen now has no 

visible commercial use. Commercial 
gaseous hvdrogren is a well-established 
product, but its volumes are far below 
oxygen. In any event, the NASA con- 
tract would have a larger impact on 
sales than on carnings. 
e Hard to Get—( xvgen is one of the 
most reactive of all clements, needed to 
support both human life and combus 
tion. lor more than 50 vears, men have 
been extracting it chemically, or clectri- 
cally, and selling it—for uses in medi- 
cine, industry, and research. ‘The proc- 
ess used to be expensive to set up and to 
run, with heavy demands on power. 
lor years, stormg and shipping the 
gas were tricky and costly. Because of 
this, the cost stayed high, which tended 
to restrict the uses. 

Despite all the drawbacks, oxygen 
has been so useful that vears ago a 
solid industry was built up based on 
generating oxvgen by low-temperature 
distillation at central plants and dis- 
tributing it, along with other simi- 
larly extracted gases. When demand 
was small, distribution was in the still 
familiar cylinders. As demand grew, 
other ingenious devices were evolved; 
eventually demand reached a_ point 
where the really economical way to 
store it was in liquid form—which 
dropped the price from $100 per ton 
to $10 to S15. 

All along, the dream persisted of 
oxygen generated in small—even porta- 
ble—units, avoiding problems of storage 
ind transport. But the economics of 
on-site plants kept it a dream until the 
high-altitude planes of World War II 
whose crews needed oxygen created a 
need for small portable generators. 
¢ Man With a Fixation—In the late 
1930s, a Detroit salesman who as a 
welder had become fascinated with oxy- 
gen, became convinced that, despite eco 
nomics and all other obstacles, the only 
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sensible way to sell it, except in the 
smallest loads, was from on-site genera- 
tors. When he couldn’t convince his 
boss, Leonard Pool quit and, with no 
engineering training or even a college 
degree, built himself a small oxygen 
generator. It worked, and Pool installed 
it on-site at Detroit’s Rotary Electric 
Steel Co. 

That project, financed by limited 
family capital, was the start of Air Prod- 
ucts, Inc., which will gross well over 
$50-million this vear, and a lot more 
than that in the vears immediately 
ahead, largely from gas sales to the steel 
industry. 

By now API ranks at least fourth or 
fifth among tonnage producers of indus- 
trial gases—behind Linde, Air Reduction 
Co., Chemetron Corp.’s National Cyl- 
inder Gas, and General Dynamics’ Liq- 
uid Carbonics Div. Figures are scarce, 
but API itself believes that on volume, 
though not dollars, it is second only to 
Linde. It and Linde divide up about 
evenly production at on-site oxygen 
plants. 

Success at Rotary confirmed Pool’s 
belief that evervone else in the trade 
was doing things exactly the wrong way, 
distributing even big loads of gases 
from central plants. But the one suc- 
cess would not then have kept Air 
Products alive; even steel, the largest 
customer, had demands too limited for 
the economics of on-site vs. central- 
plant generation. 
¢ Capabilities Grow—What did keep 
\PI thriving was the World War II 
demand for oxygen generators that 
could follow the air fields. It also 
taught Pool and his people good 
deal about the mechanics and _ physics 
of low-temperature work and equip- 
ment. Postwar, the company was Ca- 
pable of building equipment it could 
lease to a couple ‘of major steelmakers, 
along with subsequent additions and 
replacements. 


hese leases and sales of machinery 
didn’t fit Pool’s grand strategy of sell 
ing oxygen from on-site plants whose 
ownership he kept, with the same long 
term contracts his competitors had. 
Both leases and sales to users p mpted 


! = 
the on-site concept, but the profit was 


lower than from supplying the gas. Still, 
the state of the market forced Pool 
to take what he could get: as hi lugged 





As Demand for Its Gases Expands 


away at steel he also built up a small 
merchant supply business to such cus- 
tomers as hospitals. 

In the mid-1950s, the government 
again became a handsome customer, 
for liquid oxygen—“‘Lox’’—was a funda- 
mental ingredient for propellants of 
the new missiles and rockets. In a short 
time, API had sold five plants totaling 
1,125 tons a day capacity to the Air 
Force for $20-million; then it got con- 
tracts to operate and service the plants 
At these volumes, the cost of oxvgen 
came down and API was on its way. 

Pool’s real breakthrough came in 1956 
when API signed what amounted to a 
gas-supply contract with Jones & Laugh 
lin Steel Corp. for a 230-ton-a-day plant 
to serve J&L’s new basic oxygen fu 
naces. ‘Iwo more on-site contracts fol- 
lowed with steelmakers. That convinced 
the competition—prmarily Linde divi 
sion—that for steel, at least, loads had 
grown large enough to justify on-sit 
generators. 

Since the J&L deal, Pool has fortified 
his position to a point where he doesn't 
have to sell or lease equipment to the 
steelmakers. If they want oxygen from 
him, they like to have him set up his 
own plant and sell the gas to them. 
Eventually, he hopes to get into the 
same position in the chemical industry, 
but so far he has almost alwavs had 
to stick to sales of machinery in that 
sector. 
¢ Financial Setup—API has an casy way 
of supplying its heavy financial needs 
despite its own rather limited capital. 
What it does is to take its long-term, 
fixed-price gas supply contracts to a 
lender as security for long-term loans, 
which it uses to build its plants 

Today, the company is drawing 
profits and/or fees from $110-million 
worth of plant that it operates—of which 
it actually still owns $18-million worth. 
In two years, it expects to be operating 
perhaps $160-million worth of plant, 
owning about a third of it. 

Air Products sales have already risen 
spectacularly—from less than $9-million 
in 1954 to more than $48-million last 
vear, and they're expected to run well 
over $50-million for the fiscal year end- 
ing this Sept. 30. Earnings, bolstered b 
the shift to more non-government busi- 
ness, are expected to go up even faste1 
Karnings last year were a shade over 
$1.4-million—or $1] a share; next veat 
thev’re expected to reach $3. 

The steel industry, of course, pro- 
vides the major basis for these hopes 
¢ Revolution in Steel—l odavy, the stec! 
industry has 19 oxygen plants scheduled 
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ACTION AREA of the exciting 60’s 


Moni gu 





and South America. 





MIDDLE SOUTH 
AREA OFFICE 


211 International Trade Mart 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


New Orleans, La. 
MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Jackson, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 


New Orleans, La. 


Astride the Mississippi River and opening to the 
Gulf of Mexico, the Middle South is the gateway to 
one of the world’s fastest-growing markets—Centra! 




























In 1959, over 20.7 million tons of export and import 
merchandise, valued at $1.8 billion, moved through Middle 
South ports. Exports totaled 10.2 million tons, valued at 
$1.1 billion. Approximately 35 per cent of dollar volume of 
exports were shipped to Central and South America. 


This strategic location plus 
aggressive development ef- 
forts are paying off in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. A favorable 
business climate is helping 
this region of potential 
wealth to move toward its 
proper productive place in 
this nation’s economy. 


Economic development in 
the strategic Middle South 
points to money-making 
opportunities for alert busi- 
nessmen and investors. Get 
the facts about the chang- 
ing Middle South. Call or 
write today. 








GATEWAY TO GROWING WORLD MARKETS 








for a daily capacity of +,764 tons 

which may well be more than the total 
U.S. oxygen capacity in 1955. API is 
building five of these, with 2,115 tons; 
Linde has 11, with 2,010 tons. Hydro 
carbon Research, Inc., Dravo, and Ait 
Reduction Co. are designing and build 
ing the others. All five are competing 
like mad for perhaps five more such 
plants that steel is believed just about 
ready to order 

You can see that steel’s oxygen con 
sumption is headed almost straight up 
hat’s simply because steel is now using 
oxygen for combustion, rather than 
principally for surface preparation and 
plant maintenance. Here’s where the 
major new uses lie 

e The oxygen converter was un- 
used by U.S. steelmakers until late 
1955 (BW —Jan.31°59,p27). Today, we 
have 4,150,000 tons of capacity, with 
another 1.2-million tons or more duc 
next year. These vessels use about 1,650 
cu. ft. of oxygen per ton of steel 

¢ Open-hearth furnaces, about 
85% of all U.S. steelmaking capacity, 
have been growing as oxygen users all 
through the 1950s 

¢ Most promising of all is API's 
latest development, the oxy-fuel lance- 
the heart of Ford’s spectacular new 
open-hearth process (BW —May28'60 
pl18), which could double the open- 
hearth’s productivity. It fires fuel simul- 
taneously with oxygen; Ford used 
lances that developed 30-million Btu. 
per hour, averaging about 1,500 cu. ft. 
of oxygen per ton. 

To the extent that the oxy-fuel lance 
proves out, it will make the open-hearth 
furnace about as big an oxygen con- 
sumer as the oxvgen converter. 

To protect that kind of demand in 
the area, and to supply its growing 
merchant gas trade, API opened a $6- 
million, 200-ton oxygen-argon-nitrogen 
plant near Pittsburgh this week. For the 
future, it sees three similar plants—one 
on each coast and one near Chicago. 
These are central plants, but they don’t 
really contradict Pool’s devotion to on 
site generation. Instead, they show that 
API has grown so much that it must 
have such capacity to protect huge cus 
tomers against breakdown, growth in 
their demands, and growth in the 
merchant trade 
e Chemicals Next—Fabulous though 
the steel market can be for oxygen, Air 
Products is determinedly diversifying 
into chemicals. At the same time it 
hopes to sell chemical companies on 
buying gas from its on-site generators 
Last vear, it signed what it thinks 1s 
the first such on-site contract with a 
major chemical supplier. 

The prospects aren’t too bright that 
API will be able to sell gas instead of 
machinery because chemical compani 
like to make their own gas 


Still, in quite a few situati 
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...a big word at HOUDAI LLE 


Every year we invest millions of dollars at 
Houdaille in the tools and machines that keep 
our plants humming. Not a very astounding 
fact to any businessman, but a mighty impor- 
tant one. A happy combination of first-rate 


STRIPCT oe 








(say “HOO-DYE”") 


tools and first-rate men makes Houdaille 
products the finest of their kind. 


Houdaille’s 60 plants throughout the United 
States and Canada supply almost every 
major industry. We make automotive parts 
and service tools, aircraft components, road 
building materials, fabricating tools and 
machinery, guided missile parts...and many 
other products. 


If you’d like to learn more about what we have 
done at Houdaille, drop a postcard to Ralph 
F. Peo, President, Houdaille Industries, Inc., 
1280 Main Street, Buffalo 9, New York. 


SHORT CUT TO PROFITS. The new Super “30” Fabricator built by 
Wales STRIPPIT Inc., a unit of Houdaille, eliminates costly tool 
designing and die making. With the Fabricator, an operator can tak« 
a piece of metal, a blueprint, and produce a finished piece in a matter 
of minutes. In addition, the Duplicator unit, which is an integral part 


»f the Super 30” Fabricator, converts it to a production run machine 


HOUDAILLE 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 


., BUFFALO HYDRAULICS DIVISION, BUFFA N.¥.; MANZEL DIVISION FFALO, N.Y.; FAIRMOUNT TOOL & FORGING, INC., CLEVELAND, OHIO; DETROIT DIVISION 
VLLE DETROIT, MICHIGAN; HUNTINGTON DIVISION, HUNTINGTON, W.VA.; WALES-STRIPPIT, INC., AKRON, N.Y. AND LOS ANGELES, CALIF,; PROVINCIAL ENGINEERING 
ar LTD., NIAGARA FALLS. ONTARIO: AILLE INDUSTRIES DIVISION, OSHAWA, ONTARIO; STRIPPIT TOOL & MACHINE CO., BRAMPTON, ONT; HOUDAILLE 

© TONE 


% . TR TION MATERIALS. IN MOR T NN BUFFALO CRUSHED § 
trayye ONS T A WN d BL 


RF BOWMANSVILLE. N_Y.; R.H. WRIGHT, INC., FORT LAVOERDALE,. FLORIDA, 





Rockwell Report 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
President 


Rockwell Manufacturing Com pany 





FTER A FIRST-HAND LOOK at the Far East as a 
field for expansion, it would be easy for an 
American manufacturer to come home feeling 
either very optimistic over the opportunities, or 
equally pessimistic over the obstacles. There is justification for both attitudes. 





Measured in people (400 million in India alone, for instance, and 90 million 
in Japan, 23 million in Thailand, 24 million in the Philippines) the potential 
is enormous. Hundreds of millions of these people lack what we consider the 
bare essentials of existence—decent housing, running water, heat, electric 
light, food, schools, transportation. They want these things, and they are 
striving for them. Along with this tremendous reservoir of human needs and 
wants, labor rates are ridiculously low, and technological progress is faster, 
percentagewise, than Russia’s. There certainly is reason to be optimistic. 











But there is another side to the coin. The pitfalls are many, and serious. 
There are all the “‘normal’”’ dangers of going into business in strange places— 
differences in languages, customs and cultures, politics, ways of living and 
working. The caste system in India, for instance, while theoretically abol- 
ished, still can enormously complicate labor relations. And while labor rates 
are low, so is the pace of working and quality of workmanship in some places. 
In spite of technological progress, the great bulk of labor is untrained in 
industrial skills. This, plus language differences, makes training a slower, 
more costly process. In addition to inevitable governmental red tape, there is 
a degree of nationalism which surprises some Americans, a pride-in-country 
which expresses itself in a strong desire to be industrially self-sufficient. 





































There is also the hard fact that the market is not presently as huge as 
population figures and percentage increases in national income might lead 
one to believe. Individual purchasing power is still extremely low. Some 
companies have been fooled by big figures and have invested heavily in plants 
so large that they will represent costly excess capacity for years to come. 

Which weighs heavier, the opportunities or the obstacles? The answer 
can’t be the same for any two companies. Because so many of our valve, 
meter, registering, and power tool products are basic to the way people live, 
we feel that manufacturing in the Far East for Far Eastern markets is a 
sound long-range policy—for us. 


Private American capital—invested wisely and administered with understanding 
and patience—is probably the soundest form of long-range “foreign aid” for 
countries struggling to become self-reliant world citizens and better world 
customers. That makes it a practical kind of insurance for the free enterprise 
system, and therefore good for our entire economy. 


Most people not connected with the taxicab industry have the impression 
that Yellow Cab is a vast company operating cabs all over the nation. 
Actually, Yellow Cab is a trade name used by a large number of taxicab 
operators, some large and others quite small. Our Rockwell-Ohmer Taxi- 
meters are used by more than 200 different Yellow Cab companies in 
the United States. 


This is one of a series of informal reports on 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


Makers of Measurement and Contro/ Devices, Instruments, 
and Power Tools for twenty-two basic markets 
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Spot-less clothes, bug-free gardens, newest 
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HOLES. ... that change the wo 


Deep holes 
probe the earth 
for buried treasure 


Penetrating the earth’s crust deep 
holes are opening nature’s age-old store- 
houses of mineral wealth. In the re- 
covery of underground riches, Gardner- 
Denver drilling rigs and equipment 
make possible new productivity in these 
fields: 


OlL AND GAS—In primary well drill- 
ing and also in secondary oil and gas 
recovery, Gardner-Denver equipped 
drilling rigs pierce the earth at record 


rates. 


ORE AND ROCK—[n mines and quar- 
ries, both underground and open pit, 
Gardner-Denver deep hole rock drills 
make possible substantial increases in 


tonnage at lower cost. 


A pioneer in developing deep hole 
drilling equipment, Gardner-Denver is 
famous for major innovations which 
are changing the world. Gardner- 


Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 


GARDNER - 
DENVER 


equipment today for the challenge of tomorrow 
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SERVICE 


The West has blocked the Russians—at least temporarily—in the Congo. 


This week, United Nations’ Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold promised Premier 
Lumumba enough outside administrators to keep the Congo government 
functioning until Congolese officials can be trained. On the heels of U.N. 
military intervention, this move was a significant step toward Congolese 
stability. 


Now, the U.S. is faced squarely with the problem of financial aid. 


With the Communist bloc waiting in the wings to produce all kinds of 
assistance, Premier Lumumba—often accused of pro-Soviet leanings—went 
to Washington at midweek. 


There’s no doubt Washington will give the Congo emergency relief and 
technical assistance. Before embarking on a major aid program, however, 
Washington wants assurances on the Congo’s political stability. It also 
wants Lumumba to reach a compromise settlement with Katanga Province, 
the mineral-rich state that has seceded and stayed friendly with Belgium. 


Whatever happens, U. S. policymakers plan on putting U.S. aid under 
U. N. administration. This would include several million dollars of emergency 
supplies, technical assistance from the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, and even Development Loan Fund participation—worth perhaps 
$25-million to $50-million. 

The World Bank has been considering two loans totaling $40-million for 
administration by Belgian agencies. Until the Congo makes its peace with 
Brussels, however, these loans will be held up. At some point the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund probably will get in on the act—to help stabilize 
the Congo’s currency. 


The issue of freer trade versus protection will be fought out in the 
87th Congress that convenes next January. It could be the most bitter trade 
battle since the 1930s—producing, in the end, entirely new trade policy 
legislation. Both the liberal traders and the protectionists now seem to feel 
that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 has outlived its usefulness. 


You can find clues to the coming battle in the platforms of both parties. 
While advocating freer trade, the Democratic platform comes out for so-called 
trade adjustment provisions, under which federal subsidies would be granted 
to domestic producers hurt by foreign competition. The Republican plat- 
form calls for continuation of RTA, but with heavier emphasis on “safe- 
guards” against domestic injury. 


Equally important is the agreement that’s being reached between pro- 
tectionists and liberal traders on the need for new legislation to replace 
RTA. At the platform drafting sessions in Los Angeles and Chicago, the 
Trade Relation Council (formerly the American Tariff League) got backing 
on this point from its opposite number, the Committee for a National Trade 
Policy. 

e 

Western experts on the Soviet Union are working overtime these days. 
They are searching for an explanation of Moscow’s belligerent foreign policy 
and for signs of any new provocative moves, especially in Berlin. They are 
also watching for any important shifts in Soviet domestic affairs. 


Here are some of the basic facts the experts must deal with: 
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* Premier Khrushchev seems as much interested in promoting revolution 
around the world as in building Communism at home. He makes no distinc- 
tion, as Stalin did, between his role as head of the Soviet state and as leader 
of the international Communist movement. 


* In the Kremlin, the voice of Communist theorist Mikhail Suslov gets 
stronger, while that of trade promoter Anastas Mikoyan grows weaker. 


* In Soviet economic administration, centralization is again in vogue. 
In the Russian Soviet Republic (by far the largest in the U.S.S.R.) the Central 
Economic Council has just tightened its control over the 64 local economic 
councils created in 1957. What’s more, the top man in this setup is Vassily 
Ryabikov, formerly an army general who helped head up the entire Soviet 
armaments industry. 

—— 


The Latin American nations are lumping together the problems of 
Rafael Trujillo’s dictatorship in the Dominican Republic and Fidel Castro’s 
Communist regime in Cuba. The U.S. apparently will follow this lead. At 
midweek, it appeared that both issues would be taken up at a meeting of 
Western Hemisphere foreign ministers in Costa Rica next month. 


Many Latin American countries are considering diplomatic and eco- 
nomic sanctions against Trujillo. They think this will hasten his downfall. 
Although Trujillo is a staunch anti-Communist and friendly to U.S. business, 
the U.S. will probably go along. Otherwise, Washington officials believe, 
there’s little chance of mobilizing Latin American opinion against Castro. 


The Latin Americans, however, may avoid any forthright backing of the 
U.S. in its squabble with Cuba. 


In Cuba, the “26th of July” celebration of the birth of Castro’s revolu- 
tion was something of a fizzle. Only a quarter of the people expected at the 
rally showed up, mainly because of bad weather. Castro, coming out of con- 
valescence, was fumbling and generally lacking in fire during his two-hour 
harangue. 


Speculation about Castro’s “illness” ripples through both Havana and 
Washington. Few think he has had pneumonia, as official Cuban reports 
would have it. 


Whatever the case, it’s evident that Castro is no longer in full control 
of the Cuban government. The regime now seems to be run by a “praesi- 
dium,” of which National Bank Pres. Guevara is the most influential member. 


This week’s reshuffling of the British cabinet won’t bring any policy 
changes. Selwyn Lloyd, who has moved from the Foreign Office to the 
Treasury, will stick with the anti-inflationary policies of retiring Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Amory. And Britain’s new Foreign Secretary, Lord Home, 
will work as closely with Prime Minister Macmillan as Lloyd did. Maemillan’s 
most interesting move was to bring Peter Thorneycroft back into office as 
Minister of Aviation. He resigned as chancellor in 1957 in a cabinet dispute 
over economic policy. 


There will be no shift in British policy toward the six-nation European 
Economic Community—at least not for “the time being.” Early this week 
Selwyn Lloyd said flatly that Britain would not join EEC. Within a year, 
though, London may well push the idea of joining with the “Six” in building 
a wide customs union in Western Europe. 
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HOW INDUSTRY 
BENEFITS FROM 
GARLOCK RESEARCH 








Nitrile and Viton* molded parts are immersed in trichloroethylene to measure percent of 
swell in solvents. Nitrile swelled 50%, Viton stayed the same. Under another set of 
service conditions, nitrile might prove to be the more serviceable rubber, 





*DuPont Trademark 











Through continuing research, develop- 
ment and testing, Garlock keeps abreast 
of new materials . . . what they will do, 
how they should be handled. Passed on 
to you in the form of improved gaskets, 
packings, seals and intricate components, 
this knowledge becomes the key to re- 
duced overhead and greater productivity 
through improved product performance. 
Rubber is a good example. You will not 
find two rubbers alike. Each has its 
own strong points; one performs better 
under one set of condi- 
tions than another. It 
takes a thorough knowl- 
edge of rubber on the 
part of the fabricator to 
achieve a product that 
will perform the way it 
should. Through experiment and experi- 
ence, Garlock produces thousands of 
molded, extruded, die-cut and metal- 
bonded rubber parts precisely mixed 
and compounded to meet exacting 
customer requirements. 


Or take leather. If you were to place 
three hydraulic cups side-by-side, it 
would be hard to differentiate between 
them. Practically all 
leather looks alike; but, 
depending on service 
conditions, each appli- 
cation requires special- 
ly selected and proc- 
i essed leather. Through 
study and know-how, Garlock is able 
to choose the right leather, then im- 
pregnate it to withstand any specific 
service. Garlock furnishes a complete 
line of specially-processed leather pack- 
ings that provide years of leak-proof, 
low-maintenance sealing. 





Plastics, too, require processing know- 
how. Somewhere between the raw pow- 
der and finished part lies the big differ- 
ence in quality. The 
way a piece is proc- 
essed determines the 
way it performs on the 
job. Years of research 
and testing of all types 
of fluorocarbons and 
thermoplastics enables Garlock to 
guarantee you the right properties 
every time on stock shapes or the most 
intricate and close-tolerance pieces. 





if you have problems with these materials, con- 
sider the help Garlock can give. Call or write 
your local Garlock man at the nearest of our 
26 sales offices throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. Or, write Garlock Inc., Palmyra, 
New York. 

Canadian Div.: Garlock of Canada Ltd. 
Plastics Div.: United States Gasket Company 
Order from the Garlock 2,000 . . . two thousand 
different styles of Packings, Gaskets, Seals, 
Molded and Extruded Rubber, Plastic 
Products. 




























QUICK 
QUIZ 


For Fleet Car 
Buyers And 
Operators... 


Fleet Leasing Arrangements Available 


If your firm leases fleet units, ask your 
leasing company for low Rambler rates 
or write us for the names of leasing com- 
panies with whom we have working 





arrangements for your convenience. 


Are Rising Fleet Car Costs Ruining 
Your Budget? 


Switch to Rambler! 


Rambler offers 
cars, based on 
delivered prices. 


America’s lowest-priced 


manufacturers’ suggested 


Are Fleet Operating and Maintenance Costs 
Getting You Down? 


Switch to Rambler! 


Fleet operators’ own figures show Rambler 
averages approximately 4 more miles per 
gallon than larger fleet cars previously used. 
Maintenance of the quality-built 
Rambler also are substantially lower. In 
most states, 


costs 
insurance rates are less, too. 


Are Bulky Fleet Cars Jamming Your 
Company Garage? 


Switch to Rambler! 


The Compact Rambler 
handle in traffic 


easiest to park and 


takes up less garage space. 


Write or Wire... 


FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT 


30 


DEPT. C-7 


AMERICAN MOTORS CoRP. 


14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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U.S. Capital Sits Out the Riots — 


@ Company boardrooms are reacting to the up- 


heavals in Cuba, Japan, and the Congo. 


@ Some companies are canceling—or scaling down 


—their expansion plans in foreign countries. 


@ But few businessmen are really pessimistic; they 


believe the situation is only temporary. 


During the postwar years, the U.S. 
has had tu ride out many a revolutionary 
situation in the non-Communist part 
of the world. Some of these revolutions 
—the one in Egypt, for example—pro- 
duced international crises, severe strains 
on the economy of the Free World, and 
shocks to business confidence. Yet, dur- 
ing most of the postwar period, and es- 
pecially since 1950, there has been a 
huge flow of U.S. private investment 
abroad—mainly into oil, mining, and 
manufacturing. 

It’s a real question, however, whether 
the U.S. will get through the present 
series of upheavals—in Cuba, Japan, and 
the Congo—without at least a temporary 
drop in the total of new private capital 
going abroad. U.S. government officials 
already anticipate some slowdown, espe- 
cially in Latin America. In New York 
financial circles, you hear the same 
story. Western Europe is the one place 
where no one expects any change. 
¢ First Reaction—The Cuban revolu- 
tion, and the sympathetic reaction it 
arouses in other parts of Latin America, 
is causing the most concern. Take this 
example: When the U.S. recently cut 
Cuba’s sugar quota, several prominent 
Mexican politicians publicly took the 
side of Castro. Within a few days, a 
U.S. apparel manufacturer called off a 
plant investment the company had 
been planning in Mexico. 

In Japan, the anti-Eisenhower student 
riots have lessened already-slim U.S. in- 
vestment interest. A sizable loan under 
negotiation between a U.S. insurance 
company and a big Japanese machinery 
producer reportedly was scaled down 
substantially soon after the political 
fracas in Tokyo. A U.S. government 
official knew of a promising investment 
opportunity in the Congo but changed 
his mind and advised his relatives not 
to invest. 

You will also find some U.S. execu- 
tives—the men who head up the inter- 
national divisions of medium-size cor- 
porations—talking this way: “From now 
on, I am going to have a tougher time 
selling my board of directors on new 
foreign investment projects—unless they 
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are in Canada or Western Europe.” 
¢ No Real Pessimism—However, if you 
take U.S. business as a whole, there’s 
no real pessimism about the overseas 
investment outlook. In some cities, 
and especially among the big corpora- 
tions that are heavily involved abroad, 
there’s not even much concern. 

One executive of a big Detroit com- 
pany put it this way to a BUSINESS WEEK 
reporter: Any company operating in 
a large number of foreign countries can 
expect unrest of this type from time 
to time. Latin America, the Far East, 
and Africa are undergoing social revo- 
lutions. So disturbances could be 
expected, even if Moscow didn’t in- 
terfere. But the difficulties will be re- 
solved, as they have been in Argentina 
during the past two years. 

In fact, argued this businessman, over- 
all investment opportunities in Latin 
America may be improved rather than 
harmed by the Cuban situation. “Latin 
Americans are aware that jocal business 
as well as foreign is suffering under 
Castro. This should put them on their 
guard against similar developments in 
their own countries.” 
¢ Business as Usual—When a top ex- 
ecutive of Parke, Davis & Co. was asked 
if his company was pulling back any- 
where abroad, he said, “categorically, 
the answer is no.” And Burroughs 
Corp. has not revised its long-term plans 
for expansion in Latin America, Africa, 
and the Far East. “At the moment,” 
says a Burroughs executive, “we don’t 
have any investment decisions to make, 
but I don’t think if we did that the cur- 
rent situations would influence us.” 

Kaiser Industries Corp., which has 
projects in India, Latin America, and 
Africa, takes the same position. A Kaiser 
spokesman says flatly: “We see nothing 
in the current international situation 
to change any of our plans in the slight- 
est.” Reynolds Metals Co. says it is not 
rejiggering any of its foreign expansion 
plans “because of today’s headlines.” 

In Dallas, there’s a slightly different 
mood. One producer of oil field equip- 
ment is worried that “Castroism’’ may 
soon spread to Venezuela. In New 


Orleans, several financial institutions 
are watching their Latin American loans 
with special care. Even so, these insti- 
tutions fee] that their biggest problems 
are caused by exchange difficulties in 
countries such as Brazil and Venezuela 
—difficulties that are entirely unrelated 
to the Castro revolution in Cuba. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co., 
New Orleans-based, is “concerned, but 
not frantic.” The company recognizes 
that “the Cuban influence is penetrat- 
ing throughout Central and South 
America,” but has not discontinued any 
of its planned programs in Costa Rica, 
Honduras, or Guatemala. 
¢ In Short—Washington sizes up the 
situation about this way: 

¢ There will be a much greater de- 
mand now from American business for 
the investment guarantees offered by 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. For several weeks now, ICA 
has been almost swamped by inquiries 
about insurance, mostly for existing 
overseas investments. 

¢ There probably will be a new 
emphasis on jaint ventures, instead of 
wholly U.S.-owned projects. In fact, 
the trend may be toward deals where 
the foreign partner has majority owner- 
ship and “flies his own flag over the 
plant instead of the U.S. flag.” 

e There may be a tum toward 
more licensing deals, including techni- 
cal assistance and management con- 
tracts, rather than investment of U.S. 
capital. 

In Latin America, a lot will depend 
on the success of Washington’s new aid 
program and on how much support the 
U.S. gets from the Organization of 
American States in handling the Cuban 
situation. If there’s an increase in U.S. 
government loans to Latin America and 
hemisphere relations generally improve, 
private investment will soon pick up 
again and probably top recent levels. 

Even in Mexico several deals that 
have been delayed will most likely go 
through in the end. A big pipeline proj- 
ect that Mexico’s oil monopoly, Pemex, 
and Tennessee Gas have been work- 
ing out (BW-—July 9'60,p30) seems 
merely to have been “put in the cooler 
until the situation is a little clearer.” 

Others are going ahead. Allied Chem- 
ical Co. has signed up with a Monterey 
group to build a chemical plant and is 
in advanced stages of negotiating a 
$20-million soda ash project. A U.S. 
building materials company is continu- 
ing negotiations to buy a plant site. Ma- 
chine tool, oil equipment, and synthetic 
fiber companies are not changing their 
investment plans. END 
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Would you spend 
an extra 


10% 











to double roller chain life? 


Morse H-E Roller Chain overcomes metal fatigue . . . 
lasts from 2 to 5 times longer .. . 


costs only 10 per cent more than ordinary roller chain! 


Yes, now by paying just a slight premium you can buy 
Morse H-E (high endurance) roller chain .. . and get 
2 to 5 times the service life over ordinary chain. 
Here’s why: 


Normal roller chain breaks sooner under the rigors of 
“stop-and-start’’ or heavy strain operations. It’s this 
“tired metal’? problem that plagues anyone who has 
used roller chain. Morse has developed a process to 
overcome metal fatigue. As a result, Morse H-E Roller 


Chain has a 95% greater endurance limit . . . lasts up 
to 500% longer .. . costs just 10% more. 


Make a test yourself. Next time you need roller chain, 
try Morse H-E and compare. Your Morse Chain dis- 
tributor is the man to see. He’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages under ‘“‘Power Transmission.’’ Or write: Morse 
Chain Company, Dept. 3-70, Ithaca, N.Y. Export 
Sales: Borg-Warner International, Chicago 3, Ill. In 
Canada: Morse Chain of Canada, Ltd., Simcoe, Ont. 





ORDINARY CHAIN BREAKS when the side plate tires 
from repetitive loading and unloading during the cycle 
around the sprockets. But Morse H-E Roller Chai has a 
95% higher endurance limit . . . outlasts ordinary chain 
by up to 5 to | under repeated loading. 





A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 


ONLY MORSE OFFERS ALL FOUR: Roller Chain, Silent Chain, Hy-Vo" and “Timing’’® Belts 
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Shannon Insures Its Future 


Airfield strengthens its position on the map by enticing 


industry to set up shop just off its runways. 


Back of the runways at Ireland’s duty- 
free Shannon Airport, eight new fac- 
tories have been established by manu- 
facturers from the U.S., Holland, Japan, 
Britain, and West Germany to produce 
light manufactured goods for export to 
markets easily served by air (map) 

Though the factories are small and 
their production goals modest, the 
mean salvation for Shannon Airport. 
The $35-million airfield is losing its 
role as a refueling point in the matur 
ing jet age. The jets flv straight over 

Shannon’s factories import parts 

air and export by air. ‘Their products 
range from transistorized radios to floor 
polishers. 
* The Inducements—Dangling a hand- 
some set of inducements, including a 
no-tax policy, the Irish government has 
enticed about $1.5-million of foreign 
investment to Shannon’s new industrial 
zone in the past year. By the end of 
next vear, this figure is expected to 
reach $4.5-million. Some 17 foreign 
companies now are negotiating for sites, 
and more are expected to apply. 

Less than a vear old, the factories 
already in operation are using che ip 


by 
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Irish labor and parts imported customs- 
free to produce goods for buyers in 
Britain, the Commonwealth, and the 
Common Market, which offer. tariff 
concessions to Irish-made goods. “‘One 
look at the map,” says an Irish official, 
“shows what our potential market 1s 

we are in easy reach of manv countries.” 
¢ Broad Program—Although the indus- 
trial zone at Shannon is designed to save 
the airport, the project is part of Ire- 
land’s over-all program to strengthen its 


wobbly economy. For vears Ireland has 
wrestled with unemployment (it runs 
ibout § , trade deficits, and a gener- 
ily dreary economic climate. So many 
voung workers have left Ireland for 
cart ibroad that the country’s popu 
lation has shown a decrease since the 
Wa 

Iwo vears ago the government 
launched a program to attract foreign 


(his broke with 25 vears of 
protectionist policies that had discour 
aged investment from abroad and had 
kept the country uncomfortably depend 
ent on agriculture (which accounts for 
75% of Ireland's exports 


) . 


By offering a liberal investment cli- 


investment 


mate, tax exemptions, and generous 
grants, Ireland attracted enough new 
foreign companies—Reynolds Metals is 
one—to ease the situation somewhat but 
not enough to obliterate it. 

¢ Declining Use—It was all the mor 
painful, therefore, when it became 
obvious that Shannon was facing desue- 
tude—particularly with a $3-million run- 
wav under construction to accommodate 
jets. Ireland set aside 250 acres at Shan- 
non Airport for an industrial zone, thus 
adding the advantage of customs-fre¢ 
operation and direct access to air trans 
portation to the other inducements 
offered foreign investors, 

I'he industrial zone is no panacea for 
Ireland’s deep-seated ills, but its present 
payroll of $4,500 weekly is expected to 
jump to $14,500 after several factories 
come into full production by 
vearend. 
¢ Varied Enterprises—To date, two 
U.S. companies have set up subsidiari¢ 
at Shannon, Standard Pressed Steel 
Jenkintown, Pa., and an amusement 
machine company called Chicago Dy 
namic Industries. 

I’'rom Britain have come textile manu 
facturer Lana-Knit, a chinchilla pelt 
distributor, and a company that manu 
factures_ textile marking machines, 
W. B. Pink, Ltd. Japan’s Sony will 
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EAGLE-PICHER / Manufactuer’s Manufacture 


As a supplier to other manufacturers, Eagle-Picher 
has pioneered in the development of many materials. 
Among these is Germanium, the heart of the 
transistors and diodes that make possible today’s 
pocket radios, miniature hearing aids, military 
communications equipment, computers, missile and 
rocket guidance systems, and dozens of other mili- 
tary and consumer products. 


As far back as 1915, it was known that Eagle- 
Picher’s zinc sphalerite ores contained a rare metal 
called Germanium, but it took over 20 years to 
perfect a commercially practical process for extiac- 
tion and recovery. Even then, Germanium was a 
metallurgist’s curiosity. 


However in 1942, when the National Defense 
Research Council became interested in Germanium, 


EAGLE 





PICHER 






Pure Germanium supplied by 
Eagle-Picher in a variety of forms 
is the basic transistor material. 


' 
they were surprised to discover that a supply of 
Germanium Dioxide was available to them through 
Eagle-Picher’s pilot plant established a year earlier. 


After that, progress was rapid. By 1944, Eagle- 
Picher was in commercial production of Germanium 
Dioxide, a product which has now reached a purity 
in excess of 99.999% ! In that same year, Eagle- 
Picher pioneered First Reduction Polycrystalline 
Germanium Metal and in 1953 brought Intrinsic 
Polycrystalline Germanium Metal to the market. 


Throughout these years, manufacturers of elec- 
tronic devices have relied on Eagle-Picher as a 
dependable source of supply for high-purity semi- 
conductor materials: germanium, gallium—and 
more recently—cadmium sulphide. We welcome 
inquiries and cooperate fully. 


SINCE 1843 ¢ THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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EAGLE-PICHER DIVISIONS 
AND PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 





CHEMICALS AND METALS DIVISION 


Zinc and lead pigments and oxides * 
Special purpose electric power supplies * 
Electronic grade germanium, gallium, 
cadmium sulphide * Sulphuric acid * Slab 
zinc & Cadmium * Chat. 





CHICAGO VITREOUS CORPORATION 


Porcelain enamel frits for home appliances, 
plumbing ware, lighting fixtures, architectural 
paneling, outdoor signs and other products 
requiring protective finishes *% “Lusterlite” all- 
porcelain enameled gasoline service stations. 






| 
ih 
FABRICON PRODUCTS 

Waxed paper, polyethylene and cellophane 
wrappers * “Lamin-Art’ decorative plastic 
sheets % Molded plastic parts * Custom 
impregnated papers, textiles and glass 
cloth % Automotive parts, such as door 


trim panels, trunk liners, dash 
mats and glove boxes. 





insulator 





BIE 


INSULATION DIVISION 

Insulating cements, blocks, blankets, felts, 
pipe covering * Diatomite filter aids, aggre- 
gates, absorbents, catalyst supports. 





THE OHIO RUBBER COMPANY 


Molded and extruded rubber parts for the 
automotive, agricultural equipment, electrical 
appliance, toy and other industries * Natural, 
synthetic and silicone rubber products * Semi- 
pneumatic tires * Flexible vinyl parts * Rub- 
ber-to-metal parts * Polyurethane products. 
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assemble transistorized radios, Holland’s 
Rippen, Ltd., will produce pianos and 
piano actions, and a German company, 
Progress (International) Ltd., will turn 
out floor maintenance equipment. 

l'inancial inducements such as total 
tax exemption on profits until 1983, 
very low rent, freedom to repatriate 
capital at any time, and government 
grants on plant and machinery are im- 
portant reasons why these companies 
have chosen to operate in Ireland. But 
thev are not the onlv ones 
¢ Tariff Concessions—Just as tempting 

ind perhaps unique with Ireland—are 
tariff concessions the Irish have won 
not only from the British Common 
wealth but from Common Market coun 
trics. Nearly all Irish-made goods enter 
sritain free of duty. Commonwealth 
countries give Irish exports the same 
preferential treatment British goods re- 
ceive. ‘The Irish also have agreements 
with West Germany, France, and Italy 
that give its exporters very favorabl 
treatment 

For an operator at Shannon, there is 
virtually no government paper work in 
volved in importing ind exporting 
. tly from fac 


Under construction is 


move goods direc 
tory to aircraft 
housing area, Shannon ‘Town, for 
executives and workers who now live 
in Limerick, 15 miles away 
¢ Loser—Despite all the advantages, 
however, the industrial zone at Shannon 
fell flat for its first American investor 
Chicago Dvnamic Industries 
Its mistake was trving to sell elec- 
ronic bowling games to British pubs. 
After less than a vear, Chicago Dynamic 
elling out and going hom«¢ 
The British still want their darts,” 
Vice Pres. Samuel H. Gensburg 


TEXTILE MARKING machine made at Shannon is demonstra 
to Erskine Childers (left) Irish official, and Brendan O’Regan, head of airport development. 


ed 
~~ 


ted by W. B. Pink (right) 





Chicago Dynamic invested about 
$100,000 in the Shannon venture, its 
only foray into foreign business in 30 
vears of manufacturing amusement 
games. Charging $1,600 for the 16-ft 
bowling games, Chicago Dynamic sent 
samples to England, Scotland, West 
Germany, Australia, and New Zealand 
“We never got much further than the 
samples,” Gensburg savs. 

Chicago Dynamic had sent compo 
nents from the U.S. to Shannon for 
some 350 games. Cabinet work wa 
done in Limerick, assembly in a 15,000 
sq.-ft. Shannon factory. “It was a nic 
little idea,” Gensburg says. “It just 
didn’t get off on the right foot.” 
¢ Coming Expansion—l'o Standard 
Pressed Steel, on the other hand, Shan 
non seems a very sound bet. Even be 
fore its first factory gets into production 
in October, the company is constructing 
an addition. Both units have 50,000 sq 
ft. They will produce miniature cle: 
tronic components and precision fasten 
CTS. 

All Shannon factories consist of 
standard unit bavs provided by the go 
ernment in the number required and 
leaced at rates as low as 17¢ a squat 
foot, or about $2,450 a vear for a con 
plete bay that 20 ft 
75 ft. 
¢ Voices of Protest—An outcry fror 
some members of the British Parliament 
resulted from Ireland’s leasing a fact 
to Sony, of Japan, whose cheap-labor 
transistorized radios has the British rad 
industry up in arms. 

The Sonv subsidiary, which \w 
opened last week, will import Japanc 
made parts, inject at Shannon the 51 
labor input required to make them 
“Trish” radios, and then export them to 


measures 2 
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in packaging 
Weyerhaeuser 

(Ware*~hous-er) 

is pronounced 

Ingenuity 


(In-je-nu~i-ti) 





If there were a popular demand for 
butterfly wings, Weyerhaeuser 
Ingenuity would package them to 
give you a selling advantage 


Weyerhaeuser knows packaging from 
the ground up—from the tender 
shoots of tiny saplings to the whims 
that ring cash registers. Weyerhaeuser 
boxboard plants supply quality ma- 
terials with which specialists work in 
creating sales-building inducements 
to influence shoppers. 

At Weyerhaeuser, knowing what 
folding carton to make is just as im- 
portant as knowing how best to make 
it for user convenience... product 
protection . . . distributor and dealer 
approval... visual appeal. Working 
as a team, the Weyerhaeuser group 
welcomes packaging problems. For 
advanced thinking in your folding 
cartons ... write Weyerhaeuser. 


REQUEST NEW 

“INGENUITY” BOOKLET 
This booklet can give you a new con- 
cept in packaging. See why working- 
with-Weyerhaeuser is the answer to 
folding cartons. 








_ sii 
Weyerhacuser 
a = 
|| 
ecient 
Weyerhaeuser 
Company 


Boxboard and 
Folding Carton Div. 


Headquarters 
919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Il. 
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outside markets at the rate of 10,000 
units a month 

“We don’t wish to be accused of go- 
ing through the back door to England,” 
a Sony executive says. ““We will abide 
strictly by the rules.” 

Unless the Japanese concentrate their 


marketing on Britain, there is unlikely 
to be much more fuss from the British. 
Says one British observer: “After all, the 
Shannon development is small, and it 
would look rather nasty picking on the 
Irish, even if these Irish are really 
Japanese.’ 


Congo Plan Arouses Skepticism 


Promoter L. Edgar Detwiler’s ambitious proposal to 
develop resources of the new African nation is scoffed at by 


many businessmen and government officials around the world. 


In the Congo last week, a New York 
promoter named L. Edgar Detwiler 
made the startling announcement that 
Premier Lumumba had signed a con 
tract giving his company 50-veat rights 
to develop the Congo’s natural re 
sources. There have been repercussions 

and deep doubts—ever since 

The contract, Detwiler said in Leo- 
poldville, would involve at least $2-bil 
lion from Western investors, with the 
Congo’s mineral wealth as collateral 

Then the 62-vear-old executive 
boarded an airliner with Premier Lu- 
mumba and flew to New York, where 
the Congolese leader was to address the 
United Nations 
¢ Unfavorable Reaction—By the time 
the party had arrived at Idlewild, reac 
tion to Detwiler’s announcement wa 
streaming in from all over the world 
Most of it expressed doubt that Detwiler 
would succeed, some of it was indignant 
that an American would tread so heavil 
into the delicate Congo crisis and _per- 
haps invite serious Soviet moves. 

\fter talking with UN delegates from 
other African countries, Lumumba told 
newsmen that he had given Detwiler 
only an agreement “in principle,” that 
a Congolese commission must studv the 
proposal in detail, that the Congo’s leg 
islature must approve it, and that the 
whole affair is only at an “exploratory” 
stage. In Leopoldville, the Congo’s Fi- 
nance Minister, Pascal Nkavi, said 
Lumumba’s signature alone does not 
give a national agreement “any value.’ 

Meantime, State Dept. officials, wor 
ried that the deal’s collapse might disil- 
lusion the Congolese with Americans, 
emphasized that the U. S. government 
had neither endorsed nor participated in 
Detwiler’s plan. 

Detwiler says his previous experience 
in Africa includes an iron ore conces 
sion in Liberia and a minerals develop 
ment project in Guinea. Before going 
to the Congo, he checked with the Stat 
Dept. but spoke only of one or two pos 
sible developments. 

Detwiler has declined to sav how he 
expects to finance his proposed Congo 
project, though he mentioned that com 
panics in the U.S., Britain, France, West 


Germany, Canada, the Netherlands, and 
Japan have expressed an interest in in- 
vesting capital. He also referred to loans 
from public international agencies 

e Associates—T'o organize the program, 
Detwiler a month ago set up the Congo 
International Management Corp., capi 
talized at $l-million, with offices at 67 
Wall St. Among members of CIMCO’s 
board of directors are Lucien Le Lievre, 
senior partner in the law firm of Hill, 
Betts, Freehill & Longscope of New 
York and Paris, Percy West, a former 
vice-president of the First National City 


Bank of New York, and A. Gordon 


Lorimer, former chief architect for New 
York City 

While CIMCO’s future role in the 
Congo is in doubt, there is no question 


that some org conomic direction 
is necessary 
rocketed, prices have risen 


inized, « 
Unemployment has  skvy- 
hunger is 
spreading 

¢ Scorn and Skepticism—In Brussels, 
Detwiler is not regarded as the man 
who can “This: 1s 
passengel 


salvage the Congo 


} 


the man who launched th« 


liner Phantom,” scoffed Premier Gaston 
Evskens, alluding to Detwiler’s plans 
two vears ago to build four 100,000- 
ton liners to ti insport passengers across 
the Atlantic at $125 each. Detwiler 1s 


still looking for backers for this project 
In London, the Financial ‘Times re- 
ferred to CIMCO with tongue in cheek 


as one of “the many plans of Mr. 
Detwiler.” 

In Johannesburg, Chmn. Harry Op- 
penheimer of Anglo American Corp 
issued an indignant denial of a rumor 
that his huge holding company was 


involved with the Detwiler project 


In Ghana. the government warned 
\frican tates 
ireements with 


unfamiliar interests from ibroad 


newh independent 
wainst signing business 


s 4 


In Paris, the reaction was one of 
cautious disbelief—and just a hint of 
envv among finan quarters if Det- 
wiler succeeds. Government circles sug- 


Detwiler’s announcement 
might taint the UN’s intervention in 
the Congo, which Soviet propaganda 
protection 


gest d_ that 


could characterize as giving 


to Western « xpl ytation 
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How Weyerhaeuser Ingenuity 
Helps Sell Bernz-O-Matic 
Torches in 4 Seconds! 


* Boosted Sales 5% to 20% 
¢ Transformed Utility Tools into Gifts 


— 





PROBLEM: A point-of-purchase display carton to stop 
and se// busy shoppers of both sexes, all ages (re- 
searchers say this must be done in four seconds, or sale 
is lost)—a salesmanship package that encourages “‘im- 
pulse buying'’ of Bernz-O-Matic Propane Torches for 
personal use and as gifts. Otto Bernz Company, Inc. of 
Rochester, N.Y., found that retailers frequently dis- 
played torch packages lying down, showing only the 
ends of the cartons, thus minimizing display and losing 
impulse sales. 


ANSWER: This interesting and attractive package, 
made with acetate panel for product display, a unique 
‘‘nick-me-up"’ handle, and lifelike 4-color in-use illustra- 
tions, it’s such a standout on counter and shelf that 
Bernz-O-Matic sales jumped 5% to 20%. Robert Zeidman 
Associates designed the package and recommended 
Weyerhaeuser be used to adapt the package for eco- 
nomical, trustworthy production. The success of Bernz 
is typical of how Weyerhaeuser cooperation and inge- 
nuity has paid off for designers and manufacturers alike. 


In packaging Weyerhaeuser (Ware'-hous-er) is pronounced Ingenuity (iIn-je-nu'-i-ti) 








IRRESISTIBLE EYE-APPEAL. Complete torch 
(fuel cylinder and burner) is instantly visible in 
this colorful ‘Carrying case"' carton. Price tab 
is tear-off type, especially desirable for gift sales. 








~ \ 
PROTECTION, YET READY ACCESS. 
Opening of top flaps permits removing inner box 
to whick handle is attached. Also made in larger 
size with fuel cylinder, burner and an assortment 
of torch attachments. 





WRITE FOR NEW FOLDER. You'll see why 
cartons for all Bernz products now are being re- 
designed to obtain maximum torch-sales results. 


Weyerhaeuser 
Company 







Boxboard and 
Folding Carton Division 


Headquarters: 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Encetionce A DIVISION OF 





BUILD BOATS 


OR 





BUILDINGS EASIER 


WITH 


BASSICK CASTERS 





Put casters under boats and 
you've got an assembly line that 
makes better use of space, tools, 
manpower. It cauld just as well be 
business machines, heavy equip- 
ment or on scaffolds used in con- 


structing skyscrapers. 


When you think of the most 
efficient materials handling... 
think of Bassick. Your local dis- 
tributor has the most popular 
casters in stock and will be glad 


to help. 


0.16 


THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


in Canada: Belleville, Ont. 




















STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
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In Business Abroad 


Red China Buying 500,000 Tons of Sugar 
A Year From Cuba, Will Pay 20% in Cash 


Cuba this week continued to cater to the Communist sweet 
tooth. It signed a five-vear agreement to furnish Communist 
China with 500,000 tons of sugar annually. ‘The pact was nego- 
tiated by the leader of a Chinese trade mission, Lu Hsu-chang. 
Lu is also reported to have invited Premier Castro to visit Peking. 

As in the trade agreement with Russia (BW —Feb.20'60,p47), 
Cuba will exchange sugar for industrial equipment and supplies, 
for the most part. Only 20% of the sugar sales will be sold for cash. 

This deal brings Cuba’s projected sugar shipments to the Com 
munist countries to 2-million tons a vear of a crop that this vear 
reached 5.7-million tons. In addition, the Russians have bought 
the 700,000 tons that Pres. Eisenhower lopped off Cuba's quota 
for this year’s U.S. market. 

Fidel Castro’s regime this week also began the long-anticipated 
take-over of U.S. and Cuban-owned sugar mills. ‘The revolutionary 
government waited after the harvest was in before moving. It is 
reported to be short of trained personnel to manage the mills. 


Backers of English Channel Tunnel 


Offer New Plan for Financing 


Backers of the project to build a tunnel under the English 
Channel (BW—Mar.26'60,p28) this week revised their financial 
proposals to win support from cautious British officials 

The latest plan would shift much of the risk from the British 
and French governments to equity investors. Last winter, French, 
British, and U.S. backers proposed that the two governments pa\ 
for excess expenses over the project’s estimated $300-million cost. 
Governmental backing was sought so that private capital could be 
raised at the lowest possible interest rates 

Unable to get British approval, the backers now want equity 
holders, who will provide 20% of the financing, to run the excess 
cost risk. ‘The governments are being asked to pay rent on the 
tunnel to cover interest and amortization of bonds, which will fu 
nish 80% of the financing. 

If the new plan is accepted, returns on investment will have to 
be more attractive than originally planned. More of the tunnel’s 
cost may also have to be financed in U.S. money markets, since th« 
backers feel that less funds will be forthcoming from London and 
Paris if the governments won’t assume the excess cost risk. 


U.S. Export Surplus Is Growing 


The National Foreign ‘Trade Council this week forecast a U.S. 
export trade surplus of $3.4-billion for 1960. This estimate agrees 
with earlier predictions from Washington (BW —Jun.18'60,p157 

lhe $3.4-billion figure is $1.2-billion more than NFTC predicted 
in January. The trade organization says that exports will total 
$18.8-billion, up $2.5-billion over 1959. Imports will be $15.4 
billion, about the same as last vear 

‘This increase in the export surplus will help reduce the U.S. bal 
ance of payments deficit to less than $2.5-billion, says NF TC 
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I magine the odds management ts bucking! 





No, you can’t blame the men. They clocked in at 
eight this morning — but, as yet, the work hasn’t 
reached their department. Pitching pennies at least 
passes the time. But you can bet that game of theirs 
will show up in the company’s P and L! 

Sometime soon, when work does come through, 
their department will need an extra shift to get it 
done. What with down-time one week and over- 
time the next, the game of chance management’s 
playing is hardly penny-ante. 

Too bad this company didn’t know about Automatic 
Keysort Data Processing! With Automatic Key- 
sort’s weekly work-load summaries, management 
would have been aware of the exact situation in 
every department in the plant. Knowing on time 
which were due to be light, and which overloaded, 


they could have acted fast to arrange schedules, 
transfers, extra shifts. Being informed of things 
almost as they happened, they could have kept pro- 
duction moving smoothly—and profitably. 


Automatic Keysort’s easy-to-use machines and 
punched cards require no specialized personnel, no 
restrictive procedures. Designed to fit your busi- 
ness as it stands and as it grows, Keysort will give 
you all the fast, accurate information you need for 
modern management control of every operation. 
And at remarkably low cost. 


To learn more about Automatic Keysort Data Proc- 
essing, call your nearby Royal McBee Data Proc- 
essing Representative, or write Royal McBee Cor- 
poration, Data Processing Division, Port Chester, 
New York for brochure S-500. 


ROYAL MCBEE. data processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS 


IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
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PACE SETTERS IN PRESSURE CONTROLS 


= ; 
Leadership in the critical business of supplying pressure controls for nuclear sub 
marines and space vehicles is demanding. This has been r Company om 
the first use of Grove pressure regulators in U.S. submarines to their important fluid- 


handling function for space flight. Today, every basic engineering feature used in 


pressure controls for propellant loading systems was developed by Grove. To 
help our country maintain superiority undersea and in outerspace, we are dedicated 
F 


to continue Grove leadership in pressure controls with pace-setting r/d projects and 
rigid quality control facilities 
GROVE VALVE AND REGULATOR COMPANY 


6529 HOLLIS STREET + OAKLAND 8B, CALIFORN 
FFICES THROUGH T THE S. AND IN W@BTERN CANADA ‘ 
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THE MARKETS 





Summer Hopes Fade Into Jitters 


The Federal Reserve this week cut 
margin requirements for stock purchases 
from 90% to 70%. It was a move that 
Wall Street had long hoped for, but 
many traders felt that it only gave offi- 
cial certification to the fact that the 
market is in trouble. 

The past week has been a rough one 
for Wall Street, with the Dow-Jones 
average sinking back to the low point 
it had reached earlier in the year (chart). 
Although the selling wave seemed to 
have spent itself by midweek, just be- 
fore the Fed’s announcement, there is 
still an air of nervousness and uncer- 
tainty in Wall Street. The expectation 
of a summer rally, which was so general 
only a few weeks ago, has been dashed. 
¢ Puzzling Behavior—Wall Street pro- 
fessionals have been puzzled by the 
market’s performance ever since the be- 
ginning of the vear. At that time, they 
were almost unanimous in predicting a 
continuation of the bull market—at 
least until the second half of the year. 
When market prices plunged during the 
first six months, most pros began talk- 
ing in terms of a strong summer rally, 
which they expected to be bolstered by 
the rise that occurs traditionally in a 
Presidential election year. 

The market averages did start up in 
late May, regaining almost two-thirds of 
their losses. Then prices started falling 
again, and the summer rally turned into 
a summer rout. 
¢ Rationalizing—Brokers and analysts 
have been prompt to rationalize the 
market’s behavior. They say investors 
are worried about the international 
situation and the stagnant level of 
economic activity. In particular, they 
say second-quarter earnings reports, 
which showed a widespread squeeze on 
profit margins, have been a big source 
of disappointment. And they also trot 
out other reasons—the Fed’s tardiness 
to lower margin requirements, the 
banks’ reluctance to lower interest rates, 
the price cuts being made by manu- 
facturers. 

This week’s reduction in margin re- 
quirements was welcome—but long over- 
due in Wall Street’s opinion. Most 
brokers feel that it will not make much 
difference to stock prices, although 
some feel that it will tend to increase 
activity among traders—and thus hold 
down violent swings in prices. But the 
prevailing atmosphere of uncertainty is 
not likely to be cleared away until the 
economy itself moves strongly one way 
or another. 
¢ Discriminating Buyers—Meanwhile, 
we are not in a full-fledged bear market, 
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although the hardy band of Dow 
theorists insists that we are. Rather, 
investors appear to be taking a much 
more realistic attitude than they have 
in the past 10 years. They are no longer 
buying sticks blindly; on the contrary, 
there is a definite trend toward ex- 
amining individual stocks on a dis- 
criminating and hard-headed basis. 
Chis shows up in a variety of ways: 

e Investors are not only shifting 
from one group to another but also 
narrowing their choices to one or two 
stocks in a group. 

e There is growing caution about 
making “growth” projections. Investors 
are growing more skeptical about 
growth stocks that are selling at ex- 
tremely high multiples based on their 
potential performance over the next 
five years. 

e Investors no longer feel com- 
pelled to buy common stocks. The fact 
that inflation has ceased to be con- 
sidered a serious threat has cooled down 
the appetite for stocks and made fixed- 
income obligations a real alternative 
for investors with new cash available. 

e Trading volume is light and 
markets in stocks are thin. This factor, 
which led to big run-ups in prices last 
year, is now bringing sharp falls. 
¢ Reflecting the Economy—Ihe kind 
of reappraisal that’s now going on is 
likely to continue for a while longer. 
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In large part, it is a reflection of the 
readjustments that are being made in 
the economy as a whole. But the mar- 
ket has always had a life of its own, 
and what is going on now is also a 
readjustment within the market itself— 
one that may well be more extreme 
than basic conditions justify. 

For example, many stock groups are 
already in a full-fledged bear market, 
down anywhere from 30% to 50% 
from their highs. These are the cyclical 
and basic industries — stecls, autos, 
chemicals, rubber—which, in the great 
bull market of the 1950s, sold at much 
higher than normal _price-earnings 
ratios. Now, they are being sold down 
close to their historical price-earnings 
ratios. In some cases, at least, the 
correction is probably much too sweep- 
ing. 

When the bull market was at its 
raging height, investors were quite will- 
ing to buy future earnings. Today, there 
appears to be a definite reluctance to 
look far ahead. As one institutional 
money manager points out: “Investors 
have had a rude shock. Thev wer 
disappointed in the first-quarter results 
and were led to believe that the second 
quarter would be better. Now that 
the second quarter is worse, investors 
are not buving the idea that the second 
half will show an improvement.” 
¢ No More Rush—To be sure, many 
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stocks still sell at fancy price-earnings 
ratios. But the majority of issues have 
been subject to selling when their per- 
formances are below expectations. There 
is no longer any rush to climb on the 
bandwagon of those stocks that have 
been able to show a continued improve- 
ment in earnings 

This week, for example, stocks of 
companies reporting lower earnings and 
reduced profit margins took a beating 
in the market. Even more significantly 
those companies, such as Brunswick 
Corp. and Fairchild Camera & Instru- 
ment Corp., that showed big increases 
in earnings and profit margins did not 
see this reflected in the market. 

The fact is that the latest sell-off has 
hit the growth issues, which managed 
to resist the declines registered earlier 
in the vear. The thinness in volume in 
manv of these growth which 
led to big bid-ups when they were in 
demand, is now bringing some big de 
clines. 

e Stedman’s View—Samucl Lee Sted- 
man of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 
who is regarded on Wall Street as the 
leader of the growth cult, feels that the 
kind of re-evaluation now going on is 
healthy. He reasons that growth stocks 
had been undervalued in relation to the 
rest of the market, but that the demand 
for them in the past 12 months has been 
so strong that they, too, became over- 
valued. While he still favors the growth 
stocks as an investment medium, Sted- 
man savs that it is important to dis- 
tinguish “which stocks are genuine 
growth issues and which are not.” This, 
he feels, is one thing that is happening 
in the market right now. 

Stedman thinks that investors are 
behaving much more realistically now 
than thev did in the past. As he ex- 
plains: “They are looking for real earn- 
ings, not merely the promise of earn- 
ings.” He adds that the acceptance of 
the growth stock by institutions means 
that the floating supplv is limited, which 
helps explain the swings in prices. 

William Kurtz of Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, who is another 
growth advocate, believes that the cur- 
rent slide is being overdone. He thinks 
that there are good values both in the 
growth stock area and in some of the 
cvclical stocks that are now depressed. 
He looks for a rise in business later in 
the vear, and expects that confidence 
in the market will be restored with 
anv increase in activitv. He savs that 
the Fed’s cut in margin requirements 
should be a stimulus to prices. 

e Wait and See—There is no doubt 
that many stocks are now selling at 
much more realistic price-carnings ra- 
tios, and at much higher yields, than 
at any time in the past two years. But 
investors are apparently waiting to see 
what the immediate future brings be- 
fore making any major moves. If busi- 
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ness does improve, it is 
stock prices will move up 


probable that 
If the current 
1 business slide, 


Sc ile 


plateau is followed by | 
then there mav be a large 
ment out of stocks 

Until now, selling has been limited 
ind volume light. Even so, the market 
is off 13% from its peak early in the 
vear. This indicates that if the current 
caution gives wav to a real scare there 
could be a big drop in market values. 

Most Wall Street analvsts think that 
the chances of a new slide are re- 
mote. Thev admit t 


l move- 


that investors are 
now pessimistic about the outlook, but 
thev do not think that the economy is 
likely to suffer any setback. As 
one analyst puts it, “This is an election 
vear, and the Administration can’t afford 
to leave things up to chance. The Fed's 
move is one sign that Washington will 
ict to stimulate business.” 

But investor confidence is shaken, 
and it would take a big improvement 
in business to see a return of a 1959- 
tvpe bull market. Investors are not 
likelv to “buv the market” when they 
want to put fresh money into stocks 
Instead, thev will hunt for the stocks 
that warrant investment, either becaus« 
of a healthy vield or a low price-earn- 
ings multiple. 

This does not mean that the growth 
stocks will fall completelv from favor. 
The fact is that proven growth stocks, 
those that can show good earnings even 
if the economy turns sour, will probably 
be sought after eagerly than ever. For 
there are comparatively few issues that 
are invulnerable to economic conditions. 

While most analysts are not getting 
out on anv limbs right now, few think 
that a real drop in the market is a 
strong possibilitv. For thev feel that 
the economy is not likely to suffer a 
drastic decline in activitv. Thev do sav, 
however, that individual stocks may 
suffer. “Just because a stock is in elec- 
tronics,” savs one veteran analvst, 
“doesn’t mean it will sell at 35 times 
earnings. That happened last vear, but 
now investors are wise to the fact that 
earnings are what counts.” 
¢ Realism—Institutional men point out 
that there is no real disenchantment 
with the stock market. Investors, they 
sav, are now being more realistic in 
their purchases. A vear ago, there was 
a real danger of a flight from reality. 
That danger now seems past with the 
major decline in so many issues. 

Institutional investors sav that thev 
made mistakes last vear in buving in- 
discriminately. Thev still believe in 
stocks, but they admit that it is be- 
coming very difficult to weed out their 
mistakes. As one institutional manager 
puts it, “This is neither a bull market 
nor a bear market. It is a_ realistic 
market—which means that it is just 
is hard to make money in stocks as it 
is in anv business.” 


sevcr'e 


Wall St. Talks .. . 


. . . about SEC’s mutual 
fund study, tollroad bond is- 
sues, pension fund’s purchase 
of Japanese stock. 


The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
mission’s study of the mutual fund in- 


dustry, which is being carried out by the 
University of Penns inia's Wharton 
School of Finance & Commerce, 
extending its investigation to covet 
mutual fund management companies. 
Originally, management companies wert 
not going to be investigated. 


Revived investor interest in tollroads 


will . a 


get its big testing in coming 
months. Five states—Kentuckv, Florida, 
Oklahoma, Delaware, and Marvland— 
have come up with new toll routes, and 
underwriters are setting up proposed 
bond issues. Bond men think the im- 
proved performance of current tollroad 


issues will help the new offerings 


\ pension fund of a big U.S 
maker has made what is one of the first 
purchases by a pension fund of Japanese 
common stocks, The fund bought $100,- 
000 worth each of Sony, 
to market its 
the U.S. next vear, and Tokvo 
Electric Co., one of Japan’s 
giants. 


1 
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which is likely 


transistorized ‘IV set in 
Shibaura 


clectric 


Honolulu Oil Corp.—which told its 
stockholders this week that it might lik« 
to sell out to another oil 
reported dickering with two different 
Standard Oil companies—Indiana and 
California. Indiana pointedly had noth- 
ing to say about the rumor and R. 
Gwin Follis, California 
Standard, said unequivocally “there is 
no basis in fact for the rumors of merget 
with Honolulu Oil.” Honolulu, 
while, rose to a new high for the veat 
(534)—at a time when most other oils 
were trading at new lows. 


compan -1$ 


chairman of 


mcan- 


At least one mutual fund is skirting 
close to mobilizing its shareholders into 
political action. A director’s letter of the 
Delaware Fund, after discussing the bad 
tidings of the steel and auto situations, 
savs: “By themselves, these signs of the 
economic weather are probably not 
enough to cause active pessimism; but 
political factors may be shaping up to 


reinforce them. For one thing, a Demo- 
cratic Administration never wit- 


nessed as high a price-earnings ratio for 
stocks as a Republican Administration. 
.. . The continuation of a Republican 
Administration will require a strenuous 
and perhaps uphill fight.” 
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Homestead Air Force Base, Homestead, Florida 
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Behind this fence, 90 SAC (Strategic Air Command) bombers are crouched in readiness. In the 
twinkling of a radarscope they can be into the sky, to lash out against any aggressor. They represent an 
investment of over 200 million dollars. In terms of our national security, their value is immeasurable. 


Naturally, this entire critical defense area is surrounded by USS Cyclone Fence. Cyclone is tough, 
strong, fire- and weather-resistant. It’s a highly effective barrier against intrusion. Your establishment 


can enjoy this same type of protection. For more information, just write American Steel & Wire, 
614 Superior Avenue, N.W., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 


Where security counts, count on (8) Cyclone Fence 





Tough. A 4,000-ib. car traveling 
35 miles an hour couldn't take this 
section of Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
down. That's real ruggedness — 
typical of all Cyclone Fence, 


Long-lasting. Here’s a Cyclone 
steel fence that's been up 25 years. 
It's still strong, still doing the job 
it’s designed for—and it’s needed 


very little maintenance, 


American Stee! & Wire 


Division of 


United States Steel 


Cyclone : 





Fire-resistant. Even under direct 
heat, Cyclone Fence remains 
undamaged. Here's dramatic proof 
that Cyclone provides unmatched 
protection for your plant or grounds. 





a be 
Corrosion-resistant. Standing a 
mere 45 feet from the ocean, this 
fence has resisted salt corrosion 
for 10 years. Cyclone’s heavy coating 
of zinc wards off corrosion damage. 











In the Markets 


Bond Prices Up All Along the Line; 


Treasury Issues in Heavy Demand 


The tone in the bond market was increasingly bullish 
this week. Prices were bid up in the U.S. government, 
corporate, and municipal bond markets, for both short 
and long-term maturities. At one time, 23 U.S. issues 
were selling at new highs for the vear. 

Chief interest centered in U.S. bonds, because of the 
Treasury’s $10.4-billion refunding (BW —Jul.23'60.pS9). 
The Treasurv plans to use funds on hand to retire about 
$1.4-billion of the maturing issues, and is widely expected 
to sell at least $1.5-billion worth of long-term bonds in 
its refunding offer. Though the balance of the refund 
ing offer will be short-term, this means a reduction of 
about $3-billion in the floating supply of Treasury issues 
in the one-vear maturity range (the maturing notes were 
sold just a vear ago). 

\s corporations owning the notes woke up to the fact 
that they mav have trouble reinvesting their funds, a 
scramble for already outstanding one-vear obligations de- 
veloped. In two davs, the vicld on the Treasurv’s latest 
issue of one-vear bills, sold in early July at 3.26% dropped 
from 3.14% to 2.85%. 

Bond dealers expect the surge in prices to continue. 
They point to the nervousness apparent in the stock 
market as bullish for bonds. One bond trader com- 
mented: “We've got a following breeze in the bond 
market right now. I think prices are going to keep on 
going up. 


Mutual Funds Are Still on Defensive; 


Electronics Issues Lose Popularity 


The defensive position adopted by many mutual funds 
in late 1959 shows no sign of letup. According to a 
study by Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., funds in the sec- 
ond quarter strongly favored utility, food, beverage, and 
retail trade issues. And of the 26 companies reviewed, 16 
companies sold more stock than they purchased. 

What’s more, the funds grew more wary about elec- 
tronics issues. Purchases and sales were about evenly 
balanced in the second quarter in contrast to the nearly 
2-to-] ratio that favored buying in 1960's first quarter. 
Other groups that continue to lose favor are metal and 
mining, steel, auto, rubber, and textile issues. 


In March, Centennial Fund offered to swap its shares, 
tax-free, for stocks owned by wealthy investors, who 
wanted to diversify their portfolios, but didn’t want to 
pay heavy capital gains taxes (BW —Mar.19°60,p178). 
This week, Centennial made its own portfolio public. 
In all, 195 individuals took up its~ offer; they swapped 
over 100 different issues that had a cost of only $3.6 
million, but a current market value of over $30-million 

For all practical purposes, Centennial will now be run 
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to ofter anv addi- 


as a closed-end fund. 
tional shares to the public 
initially about $12.50—will trade in the open market. 
When a Centennial stockholder sells his shares, he has 
to pay regular capital gains taxes on the stock originally 
swapped for the Centennial shares 


It does not p! in 
Centennial shares—priced 


U.S. Oil Tanker Rates Spurt 
As Temporary Shortage Develops 


Rates in the U.S. oil tanker market this week were 
ai their best summer level in the past two or three years— 
but no one is willing to predict the industry is snapping 
out of its long slump. 

(he spurt in charter rates is a result of an unexpected 
shortage of tankers that can haul so-called clean cargoes 
Some 50 U.S. tankers have been laid up for lack of 
cargo, and 15 others have switched to hauling grain 
overseas. This suddenly produced a temporary shortage 
of tankers for hauling refined petroleum products, and 
charter rates shot up. For example, rates from Port 
Arthur, Tex., to New York jumped from $2.10 a ton to 
$2.85 a ton this week. Even higher rates are expected 
before the summer is out. However, tanker men doubt 
that the U.S. market will keep firm too long or that 
world tanker rates will stiffen. 


Grunwald and Murray Convicted 
In Britsh Take-Over Fraud 


An involved chapter in the postwar history of British 
take-over bids ended last week when Friedrich Grunwald 
and Herbert Hugh Murrav cach were sentenced to five 
Ihe two were 
found guiltv of several charges including fraudulent use 
of $9,114,000 taken from the State Building Society. 

Grunwald and Murrav relied on the State Building 
Societv—the British version of a savings and loan asso- 
ciation—for funds for taking ovcr small British real estate 
companies. Their shaky financial empire collapsed last 
September when they ran out of cash (BW —Oct.3'59, 
p3l Harry Jasper, a real estate promoter, was found 
not guiltv of similar charges two wecks ago (BW—Jul9 
’60,p116). 


years imprisonment bi a London court 


Rojtman Plans Investment Banking Firm 


Marc B. Rojtman, former president and largest single 
stockholder of J. I. Case, Racine, Wis., farm and indus- 
trial equipment maker, plans to buy a seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange and form his own investment 
banking firm. Rojtman said the firm would be in oper- 
ation in the fall. 

At the same time, Rojtman, who is still a consultant 
at Case, said that the company is ignoring his “volumi- 
nous advisory reports” and his warning that heavy losses 
will result from Case’s stringent new program of econ- 
omy. 
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PACKAGE DESIGNED BY ELMO ANDERSON ASSOCIATES 


Behind the respected name of Smith Brothers lies alert marketing judgment. To gain a competitive edge, this con 
pany—like so many others—turned to Plax for colorful, unbreakable containers.of plastic. = Result: a truly consumer 
oriented package—graceful, functional, pleasant to the touch. In addition, the medicinal qualities of the product 
5 ) holds are protected by a lining available only in Plax bottles. This is why so many leading manufacturers rely on Plax for 
dramatic packaging that moves merchandise. * To serve a growing demand, we Brevi the puree Panutectibring 








t 
. capacity in the industry. This, together with twenty-five years of 
. ' experience, makes Plax the leader in its field. « Let us demonstrate 


how low-cost plastic packaging can build your sales and profits. 


> = Plax Corporation, Hartford, Conn. + In Canada, Plax Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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IN RATE OF INDUSTRIAL GROWTH, 
Florida ranks an easy first among the 
major states. But even more significant 
from the standpoint of those consider- 
ing new ventures is the increasing diver- 
sification of the state’s economy. 

Here is a solid foundation for future 
expansion. Here is evidence of the oppor- 
tunity which exists in many lines. 

A total of almost 7,000 plants —a 
third of them less than five years 
old — make manufacturing the most 
dynamic of the state’s industries. Two 
hundred thousand people are now em- 
ployed, and no single category domi- 
nates the picture. Typical employment 
figures for 1959 include: 


Apparel (S.I.C. 23)........... 8,100 
Furniture & Fixtures (S.I.C. 25). 8,500 
Pulp & Paper (S.I.C. 26)...... 13,100 
Chemicals (S.I.C. 28).........15,800 


Stone, Clay, Glass (S.I.C. 32). . .13,800 
Fabricated Metals (S.1.C. 34) . . 14,100 
Machinery Ex. Elec. (S.I.C. 35). 5,500 
Electrical Machinery (S.1.C. 36) 8,900 
Transport. Equip’t. (S.I.C. 37) . 16,000 
8000 





MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
IN FLORIDA 
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The steady increase in manufacturing plants 
is evidence of the number of new ventures 
which find opportunity for growth in Florida. 


EMPLOYMENT MORE THAN DOUBLES 


In all of these manufacturing categories, 
except pulp and paper which showed 
a 75 per cent gain, employment has 
more than doubled in the last decade. 
And in every case, the Florida in- 
crease has been at least three times the 
national increase in these industries. 
RESEARCH activities, growing rapidly 
in Florida, account for a substantial 
part of this increased employment. 
ELECTRONICS is not classifiable as a 
separate industry, but workers in elec- 
tronics make up a major portion of 
the estimated 30,000 persons engaged 
in precision manufacturing in the state. 


<q... booklet explains in detail how 
the Industrial Services Division of the Florida 


Development Commission is equipped to help 
you select the most advantageous location 
in the state for your new plant or branch. 
Write for it today. All inquiries confidential. 


(Advertisen ent) 


Bilorida 


---Giwersifieced industrial opportunities 


As Florida begins to realize its indus- 
trial potential, opportunities increase. 
In 1959 alone, 783 new plants and 
major expansions were announced. All 
parts of the state shared in the growth, 
and rural areas accounted for more 
than 20 per cent of the total. 

But manufacturing is only one of many 
contributors to Florida’s economy. 


A WELL-ROUNDED ECONOMIC BASE 


NON-FARM BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 
resulting largely from the state’s indus- 
trial expansion, totaled more than $1.4 
billion in 1959. Over 130,000 are em- 
ployed in building plants, offices and 
highways, and homes and schools for 
Florida’s new workers. 

Suppliers to the building trades find 
ready markets for their goods, and 
opportunities are increasing steadily. 


“a "] nt 

The Michigan Chemical Corporation, which 
opened this plant to recover magnesium oxide 
from the sea at Port St. Joe in 1959, is an 
important factor in the growing chemical com- 
plex centered in northwest Florida. Employment 
in the chemical industry in the state has 
more than tripled in the last decade. 


FOREIGN TRADE through the state’s 
13 deep water ports exceeded half a 
billion dollars in 1958 and is growing. 

FLORIDA’S MINES yielded $159 mil- 
lion in 1959—more than double the 
production of ten years earlier. 


FARMS — FORESTS — TOURISTS 
FLORIDA’S FORESTS are a self-perpetu- 
ating source of lumber products as well 
as raw materials for the state’s pulp, 
paper and chemical industries. Whole- 
sale value of products derived from these 
forests exceeded $450 million in 1958. 

CASH FARM INCOME in Florida reached 
a high of $788 million in 1959—up 61 
per cent from 1950. The national gain 
for the period was 16 per cent. 

ELEVEN MILLION TOURISTS spent one 
and two-thirds billion dollars in the 
Sunshine State in 1959. Almost a billion 
of this was spent on retail purchases 
alone to swell the state’s already large 
consumer market. 


FLORIDA- GROWING ON EVERY FRONT 


In population, Florida is now tenth 
among the states. In 1950, it ranked 









20th. The state’s 4.8 million permanent 
residents represent a 72 per cent gain 
during the last decade . . . a rate of 
growth three times the nation’s average. 

Retail sales totaled $5,840 million in 
1958. Per capita sales of $1,293 com- 
pared with a national average of $1,156. 

Electric power output has more than 
tripled in the last 10 years and capacity 
now exceeds 3.8 million kilowatts. 

Bank deposits in the state rose 144 
per cent between 1950 and 1959 to a 
total of $4.6 billion. 


YOUR INQUIRY IS CONFIDENTIAL 


If you are seriously considering locating 
a plant or branch in Florida, special 
studies can be prepared, tailored to 
your needs. These can cover markets, 
manpower, transportation, supplier in- 
dustries or other factors of importance 
to you. Reports may be on either a 
state-wide or regional basis. 

We will assist you in screening avail- 
able plant sites. Conferences with com- 
munity leaders may be arranged if 
desired, but unless authorized, your 
company identity will not be revealed. 


E 








Chris-Craft Corporation took advantage of both 
Florida's ideal climate for year-round research 
and the state's big consumer market when it 
moved its national headquarters from Michigan 
to Pompano Beach. Administrative and devel- 
opment facilities came to the Sunshine State 
in 1957. A factory soon followed. 


Write to B. R. Fuller, Jr., Executive 
Director, Florida Development Com- 
mission, 4003-1 Carlton Building, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


For more general information about 
industrial Florida, ask for the file 
folder, Profile of Progress, covering 
resources, research, power and water, 
climate and living conditions, taxes 
and government and industrial 
growth as well as markets, manpower 
and transportation. 





See industrial Florida for yourself. 
Write State of Florida, Dept. B, 
Carlton Building, Tallahassee, for a 
100-page ‘“‘Vacation Guide.” 
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Much progress has been scored in the race to control cancer. 


This is the encouraging note sounded by people such as Dr. Kenneth 
M. Endicott, newly appointed director of the National Cancer Institute 
(Bethesda, Md.), and Dr. John R. Heller, new head of the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute for Cancer Research (New York). 


“Research is beginning to pay off,” says Endicott. “Now the laymen 
should take a calmer view of cancer.” 


How much calmer? There may not yet be grounds for out-and-out 
optimism. But 20 years ago, only 25% of cancer cases were cured—mean- 
ing that the patient survived another five years without recurrence of cancer 
symptoms. Today the rate of cure is up to 3343% through surgery and 
radiation, so far the only known “cures.” 


In some special areas, the outlook is brighter. For example, cancer 
of the stomach, with a low 6% cure rate, has been declining steadily in 
recent years (possibly because of general dietary changes). Cancer of the 
skin is now curable 90% of the time. And uterine cancer in women is 
thought to be nearly 100% curable if it is diagnosed early. 


Much progress also has been made in the treatment of cancer of the 
intestine, endocrine glands, and prostate gland. Im the case of prostate 
cancer, which usually hits older men, the cure rate is just 21%, but in 80% 
of the cases, life can be prolonged, often for a number of years. (Inci- 
dentally, enlargement of the prostate is common in men over 50, and in 
four out of five cases is not due to cancer.) 


The point is, say the experts, that the entire picture is improving 
steadily, almost month to month. Research—especially into treatment by 
chemicals and into viruses as a cause of cancer—may well be on the verge 
of great strides. As an example, Sloan-Kettering’s Dr. Heller looks for 
“exciting” results from virus studies within the next year or two. These 
might make it possible to prevent cancer at the source. 


What can you do to get the benefits of all this progress? The experts 
have this advice: The 3344% cure rate could be a clear 50% today (with 
85,000 additional lives saved in the U.S. this year) if people would take full 
advantage of what science has to offer. This means a yearly physical checkup 
(BW—Aug.8’59,p109), especially for members of your family over 35. 


Cancerphobia—unreasoning fear of the disease—keeps people away 
from early diagnosis and is a killer in itself, the experts emphasize. You can 
point out to any reluctant member of your family that at least 50% of all 
cancers can easily be detected by your family physician in the course of an 
ordinary office visit. Not only that, but signs pointing to the need for further 
examination can be spotted—and maybe most important, early warning 
signs of possible future cancer can be recognized. Thanks to new testing 
tools and techniques developed in the last year or so, it’s now much easier 
to see these warnings. 


Early diagnosis is the key to cure in a great many cases, largely because 
of cancer’s unique ability to spread throughout the body (metastasis). For 
example, New York’s Strang Cancer Clinic for 12 years gave regular check- 
ups to adults without apparent cancer symptoms. This program assured 
early detection; as a result, 85% of intestinal cancer cases discovered in the 
group were cured—against an average national cure rate of 30%. 


The American Cancer Society has published these rough projections: 
55% of all cases of uterine cancer are now being cured, but with early 


diagnosis and treatment, the rate could be 70% or better. For breast cancer, 101 
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the present cure rate is 46%; it could be 81%. For rectal cancer the 
improvement could be from 25% to 77%; for mouth cancer from 36% to 
JULY 30, 1960 65%; for skin cancer from 90% to 95%; and for lung cancer from 4% 
to 34%. All examples are based on therapy now available. 







Symptoms of cancer—from the layman’s viewpoint—narrow down to 
seven: Any unusual bleeding or discharge, a lump or thickening in the breast 
or elsewhere, a sore that won’t heal, a change in bowel or bladder habits, 
hoarseness or cough, indigestion or difficulty in swallowing, and a change in 
a wart or mole. A symptom that lasts longer than two weeks should take 
you to your physician. 

A word on lung cancer: All the propaganda on this and its relation to 
cigarette smoking may be grimly justified by the fact that this ailment now is 
the leading cause of cancer death in men. The number of male deaths has 
multiplied six times in the past 20 years. 












If you have any worries about lung cancer, don’t fail to have a periodic 
Mig chest X-ray—some doctors say twice yearly, if you’re over 45. On the other 
hand, you can be philosophical. Even if you’re the worst possible “risk” — 
because of your smoking habits, age, etc.—the odds of your ever contracting 
lung cancer are only 1 in 10. 











Whether you’re club champion or strictly a Saturday golfer, you’re 
likely to find new ways to improve your game in Doug Ford’s current book, 
How I Play Inside Golf (Prentice-Hall, $3.95). 

Pointing out that par golf is careful golf, Ford—winner of the National 
PGA title last year—stresses the idea that planning a smart game pays off. 
Some sample suggestions: 















e Save steam by just warming up before your game—practice later 






¢ Don’t fail to line up short putts. 























¢ Use a four wood to play long shots out of deep rough 
e Aim for the “fat” of the green instead of concentrating on the flag 
¢ Master the art of knowing your greens (fast or slow) 


To practice, Ford suggests separate sessions using just one club—or 
several clubs involved in one type of shot—instead of going through the 
entire bag of equipment. He adds: Concentrate on the approach shots—this 
is where your score-cutting odds lie. 


Golfing abroad: If you want to talk with fellow country club golfers 
about forming a group to play a fortnight or so on various courses in Europe, 
you can point out that the popular transatlantic group charter flights are 
getting cheaper. The nonscheduled airlines expect CAB’s approval of 
their new proposal to book charters for as little as $222 a person on a 14-day 
round trip (BW—Jun.25’60,p166). 


Tax note: As the national political campaigns get under way, you may 
be approached to support nonpartisan groups formed to encourage partici- 
pation by businessmen in politics and government. These groups may con- 
duct seminars and workshops on college campuses, but the Internal Revenue 
Service does not automatically view them as “educational.” This means your 
contributions are not necessarily tax-free. The test: Does the group have a 

102 Treasury certificate stating that financial support is tax-deductible? 
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... and KLIXON saves 200 million electric motors from damage! 


At home and at work, all of us benefit constantly from ra , al protection against all six causes of motor 
electric motor “muscles” in appliances and apparatus le re ting from overheating. 

ranging from refrigerators to space vehicle f the KLIXON, over 200 million of which are in 

in q ity products, is a small, simple bimetallic disc 

This dise and its application is a prime 


But, for a variety of reasons, we ofter 
misuse these muscles, strain them 

past their design limits. They 

“burn out,” causing the user in- 
convenience and expense, damage 

to other property, even danger of 

loss of life. The manufacturer suf- 

fers repair and replacement costs 

and damage to the reputation of { KLIXON is the Spencer disc, in which tw 
his product and company. re bonded togett rmed into a concave dish. As heat is ap 


At a time when smaller motor nat + daar ne other. This orc, pap ere omer th 
packages are being called upon to uit into which it ha f When cooled, it snaps back to original positior 
carry increased loads, you can example rI’s Metals & Controls division’s experience 
guard against these dangers by specifying an inexpensive in metals and their uses, which benefits customers of all 

Instruments “brain” that will detect tl nuscle TI end ) semiconductors and components, mi 
fatigue — overheating — and temporarily interru the tary and mercial electronic systems, geosciences 
motor’s electrical circuit. Only KLIXON® motor protec- instrumentation, and nuclear products. 


TEXAS uD INSTRUMENTS 
INCORPORATED 


HEADQUARTERS: 13500 N. CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY, DALLAS 21, TEXAS PLANTS: ATTLEBORO, MASS. + DALLAS, TEXAS 
HOUSTON. TEXAS « VERSAILLES. KY. « ELIZABETH SOUTH, AUSTRALIA + ALMELO, HOLLAND «+ AVERSA. ITALY 
BEDFORD. ENGLAND + BONNEVILLE, FRANCE +» BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA « MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


OFFICES IN 75 PRINCIPAL CITIES F THE WORLD 
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GRANITE CITY STEEL 


Almost everything is made with GRANITE CITY STEEL 


STEELMAKERS TO MIDDLE AMERICA — 


HOME OFFICE: Granite City, Ill. SALES OFFICES: Dallas e Memphis « Kansas City » St. Louis « Minneapolis * Houston + Moline « Tulsa 
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“SQUARE” CLOUD formation (lower right) photographed by 
weather satellite is centered about 50 miles from Wichita Falls, 





Tex. Subsequent surface observations show that this cloud moved 
northeast, spawning tornadoes and hail. 


Tiros | Tips Off the Weatherman 


Pictures taken from beyond the earth’s atmosphere 
provide new information about movement of weather fronts. 


Speeding along its course in space, 
Tiros I—the drum-shaped satellite that 
the U.S. successfully fired into earth 
orbit Apr. 1—has done what vears of 
argument failed to do. It has sold th 
government on doing something about 
its outmoded and _ often 
weather forecasting svstem 

As a result of the launching and the 
more than 20,000 cloud pictures Tiros 
I sent back to earth, the federal gov- 
emment is backing a program to learn 
the full story about the earth’s atmos 
phere—that turbulent, enigmatic ocean 
of gases upon which every living thing 
on earth depends. A full-fledged satel 
lite weather predicting system is the im 
mediate goal. Such a svstem should be 
operational by the fall of next vear 
BW—Jul.23'60,p1 l). 

But the influence of Tiros I reaches 
beyond more accurate weather predic 
tions. It also is the inspiration for a 
National Center for \tmospheric R 
search to be located near Boulder, Col 
* Weatherman’s Aid—The National 


unreliable 
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Science Foundation will be the new 
center’s first sponsor. It has allocated 
$500,000 to get NCAR going, but other 
federal agencies undoubtedly will b 
chipping in. Reason: Befor rly 
196] hen the first U.S pol I ither 
satellit fired into orbit, there will 
have t 1 svstem set up to get th 
flood of already available dat bout 
the atmosphere under control 

Over 30-million bits of fresh data 
from Tir I and other itmospheri I 
earch projects—are pouring daily into 
the W Bureau’s Ashe Data 
Center The science of weather for 
casting literally is choking to death | 
cause has too much information to 
swallow. When Nimbus satel 
phisticated cousins of Tiros I) begin to 
idd i More data. the tT li the 
Weatl Bureau will be too great unless 
part of burden of assessing the new 
informat can be shared 

Ih the new National ¢ ter f 
Atmosph Research will lled 
upon to do. However, its chicf 


will be to try to use the wealth of new 
information to close the gaps in scien 
tific knowledge about the atmospher 
ind related phenomena. 
¢ Practical-Minded Science—Study of 
the atmosphere as a science dates back 
more than two centuries. But, accord- 
ing to Dr. Walter O. Roberts of th 
University of Colorado and first director 
of NCAR, until now it has been th 
most practical-minded of all the 
cnces, 

Man has rarely launched a_ project 
to find out more about the atmos 
phere or the climate unless he had an 


immediate purpose. Such aims have 
included finding a better means of 


forecasting weather, finding a safe flight 
path for airplanes and establishing bet 
ter radio communications. 

It was only with the advent of 1 
that the ionosphere—one vital laver of 
our atmosphere—became a signif 
subject for study. And not until World 
War II, when it became a matter of 
strategic importance, was it established 
that the jet streams—powerful rapid 
rivers of air in the slower-moving high 
itmosphere—were a permanent fact 
of the planetary circulation, and 
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important in the making of weather. 

One of the chief problems is that 
itmospheric research, unlike many 
other fields of science, must be con- 
ducted on a planetary basis. During the 
International Geophysical Year, scien- 
tists in many parts of the world used 
balloons and high-altitude sounding 
rockets to study the atmosphere. By 
working together, they were able to get 
considerable mileage out of their efforts. 
But their studies revealed more gaps 
than thev closed 
¢ Proving a Concept—Last April, Tiros 
I was fired on the nose of a Thor-Able 
rocket from Cape Canaveral, Fla. Sci 
entists hoped that this first attempt to 
reach out well bevond the earth’s at- 
mosphere would prove that the only 
way to see what was going on inside the 
swirling mass of gases that surrounds 
the earth was to get up above it and 
view it as a whole. 

On board the 270-Ilb. satellite were 

two miniature TV cameras. One had a 
wide-angle lens capable of taking pic- 
tures over an 800-mile area. The other 
camera, which was able to get more de- 
tail, was hooked up to concentrate on a 
100-mile sector of its mate’s big sweep 
Also included in the Tiros I package 
were video tape recorders, transmitters, 
solar cell and_ rechargeable _ battery 
power supplies, plus control and com- 
munications equipment. 
e Tiros Pays Off—Within minutes 
ifter it had been fired, Tiros I had more 
than justified the entire cost of its de 
velopment. Engineers and_ scientists 
from RCA’s Astro-Electronics Products 
Div. (prime contractor to the govern- 
ment in the Tiros program) could 
scarcely conceal their glee. 

Pictures from Tiros I to ground sta- 
tions at Fort Monmouth, N. J., and 
Kaena Point, Hawaii, came thick and 
fast. Their purpose was to provide basic 
visual information—never before avail 
ible—on such things as hurricanes, tv- 
phoons, and the motion of weather 
fronts. But it was soon obvious that 
the pictures that Tiros I was taking 
were good enough for something els« 
Even with the long time lag neces- 
sitated by the fact that their facilities 
were not set up to use them, weather 
forecasters could use them to measur 
ably improve their forecasting. 
¢ Top Priority—The Air Force was an 
immediate convert when it found that 
it could schedule a long-range bomber’s 
fueling rendezvous on Tiros’ predictions 

and avoid bad weather over the North 
Atlantic 

When Tiros IT is fired this fall, both 
the Air Force and the Weather Bureau 
plan to feed its pictures as daily fare 
into their weather forecasting analvses. 
Both services are reshaping their com- 
munications svstems to give satellite 
data top priority on their weather net- 
vork. By Thanksgiving, as a_ result 
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TIROS I, 270-lb. weather satellite, gets 
final check before it is installed on Thor- 
Able rocket for its trip to outer space. 


business will be getting reports on the 
weather once everv 90 min., based in 
part on satellite information. 
e Little Brother—Tiros I] will be much 
like ‘Tiros I. Its twin cameras will tak« 
and store 32 still pictures on each earth 
orbit. When the satellite passes within 
range of one of the ground stations, a 
command signal will cause the infor 
mation to be read from magnetic tape 
into a transmitter for transmission t 
the earth. For picture taking while th« 
satellite is within range of the station, 
the cameras can be instructed to feed 
their data directly to the transmitter 
rather than to the tape storage system 
l'o permit meteorologists to identif 
the direction of each picture, Tiros I] 
like Tiros I—will carry a ‘“‘north indi 
cator’” svstem that automatically will 
measure the angle of the sun in relation 
to the vehicle when the picture 
snapped. This information will be sent 
to the earth with each picture, to b 
processed by a sun angle computer and 
displaved on a television screen to ind 
cate the north direction on the imag¢ 
In addition, an infrared detector on 


Tiros II will sense the crossing of the 
earth’s horizons as the satellite rotate 
if its spin rate of 12 revolutions per 
minute This information also will bi 
relaved back along with each picture 
so that forecasters can determine how 
the cameras in Tiros II were pointed at 
the instant the picture was taken 

At the start of each orbit, Tiros I] 


cameras will be instructed to photograph 


ireas Of particular interest. This will be 
handled by signal nt to an clectron 


clock inside the satellite, which will re- 
mind the cameras at the appropriate 
time where to look 

¢ Nimble Nimbus—Despite the strides 


made by the Tiros brothers, actually a 
full-fledged satellite weather system is 
a good vear or more away. Obviously 
there is a limited geographical area that 
Tiros II, shot into an equatorial orbit 
from Canaveral, can be expe ted to 
monitor. It will take six Nimbus satel- 
lites, in polar orbit, to provide infor 
mation about cloud formations at all 
points over the earth everv four hours 
I'o cut this to three hours would re- 
quire cight Nimbus satellites in polar 
orbit 

The equipment for the Nimbus 
series will differ somewhat. but not 
significantly, from that in T lor 


one thing, the Nimbus will be larger 


and have more capacity. It will carry 
special orientation equipment to keep 
the cameras pointed earthward at all 
tim< Tiros’ cameras point out into 
part of their orbits and so, 
from a weatherman’s standpoint, are not 
in position to take cloud pictures 

_ But for the astronomer, any pictures 
have tremendous value because the 
sun’s atmosphere (which envelops the 
earth), the atmospheres of Jupiter and 
Venus, and even the cosmic rays from 
distant space influence the earth’s 
weather. In the past, it has been al- 
most impossible to record accurately 


spac ¢ for 


what goes on in such areas because of 
the earth’s atmosphere. Pictures shot 
through the veil we ill air inevitably 
ire blurred and distorted 
e Storm Finder—Tiros alreadv has 
hown what can be learned by getting 
ibove the heavier ai In its brief period 
f usefulness the pioneer weather satel- 
lite sent back picture ling manv 
unsuspected thing On f the most 
striking was that huge land storms, 
vering half a continent, seem to have 
piral pattert nil to that of a 
hu Anoth that tornadoes 
m ‘ } naw ] bh ry uliar 
juare’ zz lat l ture 
page 105 
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This package leads a TRIPLE life... proudly. 


FIRST... it’s a merchandising package. And what 
& merchandising package with the shining 
foil and crisp, bright printing working like neon 
lights on the shelf. 


SECOND... a utility package... one that lets you 
warm the bread right in the bag on the barbecue 
grill or in the oven. No additional pans needed. 


THIRD... a protective package. . 
fresh down to the last bite. 


. to keep the loaf 


That’s the way with Bemis flexible packaging. 
It’s nearly always more than just a package. With 
more and more benefits. Some of them can apply 
to your business. Let’s see how. 
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Hickory Chips with Taste Appeal— 
Taste appeal? Certainly! When the 
Master of the Barbecue, shopping for 
ingredients, sees the fragrant chips 
through the mesh window of the Bemis 
flexible package, he can just about 
taste that hickory-smoked flavor in his 
steaks. So...an impulse sale is made 
.. . because the package is more than 
a package! 


Be MIS ivr xin 


packaging ideas are born 


Product Development Section 


408-D Pine Street, St. Louis 2 
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Tn Old New Orleans... 





Wagner Resilient Mounted Polyphase Motors are available 
in ratings from | through 10 hp with sleeveor ball bearings. 





Been to New Orleans lately? The French Quarter 

.. with its Bourbon Street and laced grillwork, 
gourmet dining and the Cabildo, New Orleans’ 
first city hall... is still there. An island of old- 
world charm in a progressive city. 

Progressive for sure, as exemplified by another 
“Cabildo”... modern New Orleans’ new City 
Hall. Show place? Yes, but first and foremost, 
a place of work... a functional house of munic- 
ipal government. A gleaming glass and concrete 
exterior suggests this functionalism. Interior 
space arrangement confirms it. Complete air 
conditioning clinches it, comfortably. 

Wagner “extra-quiet” motors play a vital part 
in providing this comfort. Eighteen Wagner 
resilient-mounted polyphase motors operate the 
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Wagner “Extra-Quiet’"’ Motors 


Help Cool 


A NEW 


“CABILDO” 


fans used in the Marlo floor-type central station 
air conditioning units to circulate clean, cool air. 
For this type application—where noise must be 
kept to a minimum—they are ideal. Cushioned 


by their resilient mounting, they start smoothly 
and easily, and run with barely a whisper of 


sound. They do their job well in New Orleans 
Anywhere, actually. 

Whatever your motor requirements, Wagner 
can supply a standard motor or build a special 
motor to fit your needs. More than 65 years of 
constant research and development in electric 
motor design have made Wagner a name you 
can depend on. Call your nearby Wagner Sales 
Engineer for an analysis of your next motor ap- 
plication, be it for plant or product. There are 
Wagner Branches in 32 principal cities 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES “ 


Wasner Electric Corporation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 33, Missouri. 


INDUSTRIES— ELECTRICAL * AUTOMOTIVE 
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REGIONS 


Incomes Keep Edging Up 


Ups and downs in economy 
average out to 5.2% gain over 
last year. 


The American economy was. Criss- 
crossed with pluses and minuses in Mav, 
1960, but the net result in terms of the 
pocketbook was happy. According to 
BUSINESS WEEK'S Measure of Personal 


Income, Mav incomes across the nation 
were 5.2% better than the same month 
last year. 


On the plus side, total nonagricultural 
employment rose 92,300 over the vear. 
But conflicting forces show up in a 
closer look at the components of that 
total. In the durable goods industries, 
transportation cquipment job totals fell 
64.300 as auto output slowed, primary 
metals dropped $5,600 from the work 
force as stecl production fell to 70% of 
capacity, fabricated metal products lost 
11,400. At the same time, clectrical ma- 
chinerv makers added 71,800 workcrs to 
their rolls, nonelectrical machinerv_ re- 
ported a 42,200 job improvement, in- 
struments and related products rose 
18,500, and ordnance and accessories, 
10,000. Among the nondurables, im- 
pressive gains showed up in chemicals, 
printing and publishing, and apparel 
nd other finished textile products, 
vhile jobs sagged in rubber, leather, and 
textile mill products. 

* Farm Squeeze—The trend away from 
griculture as a source of personal in 
me continued. In the last week of 
\lav this vear, there were 387,000 fewer 
vorkers on farms than a vear 
Of these, 312,000 were family workers, 
nd only 75,000 were hired hands 
Vor the first five months of 1960, total 
( - Le from farm marketings wer¢ 
below the same period last vear, 
esi ause of the rising costs, farm pro 
pnetors’ income in Mav (at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate) was 3.3% 
than a vear earlier. 

\mong the states, Nevada posted th« 
top veat-to-vear improvement — with 
1.4% increase. Biggest gains centered 
im trade and services in resort areas. 

Only three states registered vearh 
losses—North Dakota, —2.8%, Mon 
tana, —2.7% , and Mississippi. —0.1% 
* Small Monthly Gain—l’rom April to 
May, 1960, incomes rose only 0.4% as 
the economy leveled off. Soft spots ap 
peared in 18 states, notably the big in 
dustrial states where primary metals play 
i kev role, and in Oregon where em- 
ployment in logging and saw-mills was 
down to its lowest level since mid-1958 

(For a look at one state, Rhode 

Island, see page 110.) 
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——----t Seasonally Adjusted) = % CHANGE 

1953-55 MAY APRIL “ vs. 
STATE AVERAGE 1959 cal YEAR AGO 
NED. 5 cisiavs nie $286.4 $399.3 $412.6 + 
ree 41.9 60.0 61.8 + 
Arizona 126.9 211.8 226.2 + 
Arkansas ....... 153.5 200.5 204.6 + 
California ....... 2,341.7 3,347.8 3,654.1 + 
Colorado ........ 217.2 317.8 345.7 + 
Connecticut ..... 440.7 583.8 604.4 + 
Delaware ....... 78.6 116.4 122.5 + 
District of Columbia 158.2 191.1 198.2 + 
ee 456.8 764.7 822.8 + 
res 383.2 514.8 549.6 | + 
ee 76.0 106.4 11.9 + 
a 74.5 101.0 105.3 + 
NE sv kisin owas 1,677.5 2,240.7 2,281.6 + 
dd. SRE 663.5 867.5 903.5 + 
eer 357.3 460.5 484.3 + 6.1 
a eee 281.8 366.3 374.6 + 0.8 
Kentucky ....... 307.1 377.2 397.4 + 5.0 
Louisiana 318.3 440.1 451.8 + 3.0 
Peer 112.8 141.1 146.5 + 7.1 
Maryland ....... 432.3 591.3 622.0 + 3.8 
Massachusetts 799.8 1,036.5 1,094.7 + 7.1 
Michigan ....... 1,234.1 1,587.6 1,640.9 + 3.5 
Minnesota ...... 434.8 578.8 608.0 + 5.3 
Mississippi ...... 160.9 215.3 213.4 - 0.1 
err 600.9 775.8 812.0 + 3.9 
Montanc .... 92.3 115.9 115.5 — 2.7 
Nebraska ....... 182.5 236.2 247.8 + 6.7 
Nevada 43.1 62.9 71.1 + 13.4 
New Hampshire .. 75.2 96.0 102.7 + 7.4 
New Jersey ..... 982.9 1,293.2 1,336.6 + 49 
New Mexico ..... 91.8 136.9 142.7 + 7.5 
New York ...... 2,887.9 3,655.6 3,867.9 + 6.8 
North Carolina ... 429.0 607.4 612.0 + 2.4 
North Dakota .... 67.4 93.8 91.6 — 2.8 
sos wath w ates 1,476.3 1,924.7 2,029.5 + 5.5 
Oklahoma ...... 268.5 348.4 351.5 + 1.8 
ree 249.8 326.8 345.2 + 3.6 
Pennsylvania .... 1,678.6 2,102.7 2,213.1 + 4.6 
Rhode Island .... 129.9 154.7 167.2 + 8.0 
South Carolina... 210.0 268.9 287.2 jee + 8.5 
South Dakota .... 73.7 99.3 99.7 + 0.8 
Tennessee ....... 345.9 461.4 475.6 + 2.1 
PRs. G0cr4-0' Fuelae 1,132.9 1,478.0 1,519.6 | + 2.8 
Ae 98.1 143.8 152.6 adi + 7.1 
Vermont ....... 45.9 59.2 60.9 + 3.4 
Virginia ........ 383.3 575.6 598.2 + 4.6 
Washington ..... 418.0 528.8 556.6 + 5.3 
West Virginia ... 209.7 265.2 269.7 — + 0.2 
Wisconsin ....... 528.2 686.5 709.9 | + 49 
Wyoming........ 45.9 58.1 59.8 | + 1.4 
NATION .......$24,363.5 $32,374.1 $33,934.6 


May, 1960, preliminary; April, 1960, and May, 





1959, revised. 
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Rhode Island Goes After Growt 


State still suffers from slump in three chief industries. 
It’s trying hard to spread its economic base. 


“Several years ago,” recalls the presi- 
dent of one of Rhode Island’s largest 
companies, “I made a study of the state 
and found we were at the bottom of al- 
most every conceivable economic index. 
In absolute terms, we still have a long 
way to go. But the atmosphere has 
unquestionably improved.” 

Ihe best evidence is that manufac- 
turers, who for years were stampeding 
out of the state, now tend to stay, mod- 
ernize, and expand. And new companies 
ire coming in. 

[hese newcomers not only provide 
a potential of thousands of new jobs 
but they also spur the established com- 
panies to stay and modernize. This in 
turn makes the state more attractive for 
other new companies. 

From June, 1958, unemployment has 
dwindled from a dismal 12.3% of the 
total work force to only: 5.9% in June 
of this year. Although part of the de- 
cline is due to shrinkage of the labor 
force, much of it is credited to a snap- 
back in employment. As a result, per- 
sonal income in the state rose 9.4% in 
the first five months of this vear com- 
pared with 6.1% for the U.S., according 
to BUSINESS WEEK’s Measure of Per- 
sonal Income. 
¢ Industrial Ruralia—Rhode Island is 
the smallest (only 1,058 sq. mi.) and 
most densely populated state (about 
800 persons per square mile) in the 
union. Yet 67% of its area is still in 
woodland and 14% in farms and pas- 
tures Che explanation: Most of the 
population lives in and around Provi 
dence, the capital. “We're almost a 
city-state’”” a business leader savs. 

With 81% of its land in woods and 
fields, Rhode Island nonetheless is pre 
dominantly a manufacturing state 
About one-third of its labor force of 
ibout 343,000 is emploved in factories 
But these run small 

In contrast, the Navy—the state’s larg 
est single employer—has about 8,000 ci 
vilian workers at Newport, base of the 
Atlantic Destrover Fleet, and Quonset 
Point, site of a large naval air station 
¢ Three Industries—Manufacturing is 
centered in three principal industries 
machinery and metals, textiles, and 
jewelry. Something like 66% of all 
factory workers depend on these indus 
tries for their livelihood. All three are 
highly cyclical, but not necessarily. on 
the same cycle. When each is hit by 
i recession, as in 1957-58, the state’s 
economy is painfully shaken. 

Of the three industries, machinery 
and metals has the slowest-moving _pat- 
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tern of peaks and valleys. Generally, it 
boomed in the postwar conversion t 
peacetime production, was laid low by 
the recent capital goods recession, and 
is improving only slowly. 

The ups and downs are in the textile 
industry, but Rhode Island’s troubles in 
this business haven't been primarily 
cevclical. ‘The problem has been to arrest 
the southward migration of plants, 
which began in 1929 when the wage 
differential between Rhode Island and 
the South was as much as 50%. Over- 
all, textile employment has dipped from 
an average of 67,000 as recently as 1947 
to 29,000 last June. 

Although the outflow of textile plants 
was chiefly in the cotton industrv, cot- 
ton mills still employ more Rhode 
Islanders than any part of the textile 
business. ‘The woolen mills centered in 
Woonsocket stuck it out much longer, 
with no major migration until 1949 
Dveing and finishing remain a brigit 
spot in textiles, according to one ex 
pert, “thanks to the lively imagination 
Rhode Islanders seem to have in the 
development of new finishes.” 

Jewelry manufacture, the third largest 
segment of the state’s work force, is tra- 
ditionally beset by sharp seasonal fluctu- 
ations. Nationally, this is a minor indus 
trv, but it emplovs 17 of Rhode 
Island’s labor force and 40% of Provi 
dence’s factory workers 

Most of this business is in costume 
jewelrv; manufacture of silverware and 
precious jewelry has been waning since 
1953. There are 15 or 20 good-sized 
companies and about 400 that employ 
only five or 10 worke1 

Manv if not most of the state’s jew 
elrv workers are women with limited 
skills, emploved during rush times and 
periodically laid off in slack periods after 
working just long enough to qualify for 
unemployment compensation Last 
Mav, for example, more than 20% of 
total insured unemployment was among 
women in the jewelry industrv. This is 
one of the factors that saddles Rhode 
Island with the nation’s highest unem 
plovment compensation costs 
¢ In a Bad Way—With its three chief 
industries simultancously at an ebb in 
1957-58 Rhode Island was in a_ bad 
wa\ And a volunteer committee of 
businessmen who studied the problem 
found that the national recession was 
not alone to blame. 

The group found “management in 
many firms often politically naive, in 
ept, and conservative to a_ fault—in- 
herited wealth has frequently inhibited 


expansion and the entry into new 
fields.” Unlike neighboring Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts, the state had 
failed to attract “‘future-based” indus 
tries, particularly electronics 

Industrialists blamed this on an un- 
friendly business climate: one more paid 
holiday (Columbus Davy) than many 
other states high unempl yiment com- 
pensation costs with no merit rating 
clause to protect industries that have 
stable employment, and a reputation for 
employers never winning a workmen’s 
compensation Cas¢ 
e Aristocracv—l'or many generations, 
the “Anglo-Saxon aristocracy” has run 
the textile mills, the machine shops, and 
the State House. “It virulently oppressed 
all immigrants,” savs a Rhode Island his 
torian We still had property quali 
fications for voting long after these had 
been abandoned elsewhere 

Meanwhile, Rhode Islanders of Irish, 
Italian, and French-Canadian descent 
had continued to gain in numbers, and 
finally seized political control. ‘Then the 
pendulum swung the other wav, and 
business interests were overwhelmed 


¢ Weekapaug Group—In May, 1957, 


when the state economic picture was 
near its blackest, the business editor of 
the Providence Journal wrote a_ story 


based on a long, hard look at the state’s 





business conditions The worst ill of 
all, he mcluded, was that no one 
seemed to be doing anything about a 
long list of 

In such a tightly knit state, this onc 
stor n the dominant hnewspapel had 
thunderous repercussions. One was th« 
formation of a group of 40 industrial 
ists who emploved about 7 f the 
labor for lhese men net in the 
fashionable summer colony of Week 
ipaug f two marathon sessions from 
7 aam..t rt nN 

Initial th n of the Wee ug 
Group w t it t f on the trot 
bles of Rho land It went on trom 
there t ucate the public, since man 
proposed remedies require a vote of the 
peopl his it does through rogram 
of seminar ind by using a members 
or th g Ip a peake 

In both CAS¢ the purpose not to 
present opinions but to develop infor 
mation and discussion—also, savs mem 
ber Earl H. Bradlev, president of B.1.1 
Industries, In to show that business 
men don’t have horns and tails 

The Weekapaug Group 1 dited 
with helping to pa merit rating 
clause that sharply eases compensation 
insuran rates f npani laving 
stable emplovment n ils wit pas 
sage of a $200-million roadbuilding 
bond issue. It limits itself to improving 
conditions f business¢ ilread In 
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Industries 


Rhode Island, rather than recruiting 
new industries. 

¢ Industrial Recruiting—Sclling — the 
state’s advantages to outside industry 1s 
primarily the job of the Rhode Island 
Development Council, an executive 
agency that has been most active under 
Gov. Christopher Del Sesto, the state's 
first Republican chief since 1933 

Recruiting of new employers is 
helped by a financing plan approved 
in a referendum early last year Vhe 
act creates the Rhode Island Industrial 
Building Authoritv, with power to in- 
sure—backed by the state’s faith and 
credit—90% of industrial mortgages ac- 
cepted by non-profit development cor- 
porations or foundations. l'o complete 
100% financing of new plants, these 
foundations may furnish funds for a 
second mortgage themselves or obtain 
them from the Business Development 
Co. of Rhode Island, a private corpora- 
tion for financing industrial expansion 

“In 1958 we had no prospects at 
all,” savs Adolph 'T. Schmidt, executive 
director of the Development Council. 
“Last year, 850,000 sq. ft. of industrial 
space was cither built or committed 

the largest amount since World War 
I]. This vear an additional 1.5-million 
sq. ft. will be built or committed. Now 
we're working with prospects who 
wouldn’t even look at us before.” 
¢ Electronics—With 100% financing 
bv the state agencies, Ravtheon Co. 
built a new plant for anti-submarine- 
warfare equipment, close to its cus- 
tomer, the Newport naval base. It just 
moved in with +50 employees, to 
double in number bv yearend. Amperex 
Div. of North American Philips Co., 
Inc., will open a transistor plant Sept. | 
with 300 emplovees. Electronics em 
ployment in the state, estimated at well 
under 1,000 two vears ago, is expected 
to exceed 3,000 next year. 

Jewelry companies, to escape the 

backlash of the merit rating clause in 
unemployment insurance, are diversify- 
ing into electronics as well as into toys 
and novelties. Gorham Mfg. Co. (silver- 
ware) and Speidel Corp. (watchbands) 
have set up industrial divisions for elec- 
tronics—sensing devices, microwave an- 
tennas, etc., for example. 
* Sign of New ‘Times—Perhaps the 
best indication of Rhode Island’s break 
with its conservative past is a move- 
ment started bv a local businessman 
who brought home Texas-stvle booster- 
ism from a visit to Dallas. Now it 
isn't unusual to find once stand-offish 
Yankee businessmen wearing lapel em- 
blems of the state bird, the Rhode Is- 
land Red 


heir organization the Rooster 
Boosters 
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TEXTILE MILLS are the landmark of Rhode Island industry. Though many mills have 


been vacated in the southward migration, this one in the Pawtucket area is still running 
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1 New 2-way radios have housings vinyl-coated for 2 New sub-miniature all-transistor radio has a high-impact styrene 
(a) eye-appeal (b) insulation (a) coating b) case 


(c) long weor c) dial 
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Try this test on different uses for plastics 


(You can profit by keeping up-to-date) 





3 Rocket exhaust cutaway shows its glass-reinforced phenolic 4 Molded of phenolic, this projector housing has 

(a) housing (b) coating (a) 8 pieces ay een 
c) nozzle c) 5 pieces 

PPTTTTTITITITI IIIT TIT T TTT ITTT TT PPTTTITI TILT TTI TTT iirirrir rrr rire reer 


ANSWERS... to design, engineering and 
production needs are found in BAKELITE plastics. 





1. (c). Vinyl dispersion coatings take hard usage in taxis, fork lift 
construction equipment, where rad are 

2 b) is right —it's strong, colorfu ghtweight 

3. Check (c). Used on “‘Lar,”’ our smallest liquid-propelled rocket, tt 
material demonstrates its excellent heat-resistan 

4, (b) only 2 pieces include handle, louvers, side — everything but the w 
and lens. Phenolic readily molds into intricate patterns and thin sé 

5. (a) and (c) are correct—a Sunday edition. Heat-sealed in polyethylene filn 


5 times faster than previous packaging, it could also have taken (b 

if you have questions —about plastics and their potential for 
your business—please ask us. We'll be glad to answer on the 
uses of polyethylenes, epoxies, phenolics, styrenes, and vinyls 


Just write or call any of our offices or write Dept. CE-19, Union 





Carbide Plastics Company, Division of 







5 Heat-sealed in a polyethylene bag, this N.Y. Times recently Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park UNION 
(a) was mailed to California (b) survived a blizzard Avenue, New York 17, New York. In rig -1: 111) 3 
(c) weighed more than 5 lbs. Canada: Union Carbide Canada Limited 


Toronto 12. 


COPE EERE EEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EH EEE HEHEHE HEE EEE 


“Bakelite” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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In Finance 


Fed Rules on Capital Requirements, 


Threatens to Expel Salt Lake Bank 


The Federal Reserve Board has issued a precedent- 
shattering decision on the question of the adequacy of 
a bank’s capital needs. It has ordered small Continental 
Bank & Trust Co. of Salt Lake City to increase its net 
capital and surplus funds by a $1.5-million issue of addi- 
tional stock or face expulsion from the Federal Reserve 
System. 

This is the first time the Fed has ruled on a bank’s 
capital adequacy. The move raises the question of how 
much power the Fed has to set standards for a bank’s 
capital requirements. ‘The Fed admitted that no abso- 
lute standards can be applied—its expert witnesses varied 
significantly in analyzing Continental’s deficiency—but 
expressed no doubt that a deficiency existed and that it 
had the power to act to correct the lack. 

The Fed has been seriously at odds with state-char- 
tered Continental since 1956, when the Fed warned the 
bank that its capital structure was too low in relation to 
the risk quality of its assets. The bank’s stockholders, 
though, refused to sell additional stock, and the Fed 
called a formal hearing. Two years later, a trial examiner 
—borrowed from the Federal Power Commission—recom- 
mended dismissal of the proceedings, ruling that the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., not the Fed, had juris- 
diction in the case. 

The Fed now claims that it does have jurisdiction 
under the Federal Reserve Act provisions that detail the 
necessary financial conditions of a bank holding mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System. But the whole 
case is sure to be appealed to the courts. 


Flow of Savings Into Mortgage Market 
Runs Well Ahead of New Borrowing 


Slowly but surely, surplus funds are building up in the 
mortgage market. This was clear this week from a BusI- 
NESS WEEK check of key lenders and brokers in mortgages. 

Thev say that savings flows are well ahead of mortgage 
lending activity. This is most apparent at the nation’s 
6,000-odd savings and loan associations, which make 
almost half of all residential mortgages. So far this vear, 
according to the U.S. Savings & Loan League, the in- 
crease in new savings (about $3.7-billion) tops the corre- 
sponding net increase in mortgages by more than $1-bil- 
lion. Mortgage brokers say that insurance companies and 
pension funds are beginning to have trouble keeping 
money earmarked for mortgages at work. They also say 
that the Commerce Dept.’s recent estimate of 1,325,000 
housing starts this year is “overly optimistic.” 

Chief cause of the slowdown in housing scems to be 
a drop in demand, not a lack of funds. J. Maxwell Pringle, 
a leading mortgage broker, says there’s no question but 
that “speculative overbuilding” has caused a surplus of 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT FINANCE ON: 


@ P. 114—Term loans present banks with a 
knotty problem. 





housing in some areas, notably in Texas and California 

The only contrary element in the savings picture is 
the mutual savings banks, which early this year were hard 
hit by deposit losses. In the first half, their net savings 
increase came to only $480-million, while mortgages went 
up almost $900-million. 


CAB Approves $268-Million Financing 
By Trans World Airlines for Jets 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has given the green light 
to Trans World Airlines’ jet financing program (BW— 
Apr.16'60,p34). Under the program TWA will pay 
$260-million for 45 jets plus parts and equipment. The 
planes will be acquired from or through Hughes Too! 
Co., which owns 78% of TWA common stock and 
belongs to Howard Hughes. Hughes Tool now leases 
20 of the jets to TWA and will assign its interest to 
TWA on the 25 as yet undelivered. 

CAB now has approved the purchase of two more 
jets at a cost of $8.8-million. The $8.8-million plus 
some $160-million of the total financing will be raised 
from the sale of senior securities. Some $74-million of 
this debt will be taken by banks at 6% interest, the 
$94.8-million balance by insurance companies at 64%. 

TWA will raise another $100-million by offering its 
stockholders 64% debentures bearing common. stock 
purchase warrants. Hughes Tool will buy all of the 
debentures not taken by other TWA stockholders. 

In addition, TWA will have a $50-million revolving 
credit arrangement with Hughes Tool to maintain 
TWA’s net working capital at a minimum of $10-million. 


Full Weight of Rail Freight Hikes 
Unlikely to Be Felt Before Next Year 


As things stand now, shippers won't be feeling the full 
brunt of higher rail freight charges until 1961. 

Officials of some 100 railroads met last week in Chi- 
cago to study the feasibility of increasing rates on certain 
commodities—including coal, pulpwood, hay—in order to 
hike their revenues and offset an expected $200-million 
addition to their annual wage bill (BW —Jul.2’60,p64). 
But they deferred action until later this summer; this 
means that the Interstate Commerce Commission won't 
get paperwork detailing planned rate changes until this 
fall, and is unlikely to act on them immediately. 

Moreover, shippers probably won’t have to contend 
with an across-the-board increase. One rail official pres- 
ent at the Chicago meeting said: “The general freight 
increase is dead. There is no sentiment for it.” And 
James M. Symes, chairman of the Pennsylvania RR, 
which had backed the idea of a general increase along 
with a few other big Eastern roads, conceded: “Our 
competition makes a general increase difficult.” 
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this truck 








because of 
Osborn power 
brushing 


Recently a leading maker of diesels for trucks was turning this ques- 
tion over in his mind: ‘How can I improve my slow hand-method of 
finishing steel camshafts — a method that leaves pits and burrs and 
forces me to scrap a lot of em?” Answer: his engineers and an Osborn 
field specialist teamed up to build an automatic set-up—14 Osborn 
brushes that operate simultaneously, deburring the camshafts and 
cleaning off plating chips at the same time. Result: higher precision 
standards, higher output, lower 

costs. To find out how Osborn 


metal finishing methods can O N 
help you, write The Osborn 
® 


Manufacturing Company, Dept. 
A-208, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Metal Finishing Machines and Methods « Industrial Brushes « Foundry Production Machinery 





Lending Problem 


Banks don’t want to 
make term loans, but corpo- 
rate pressures force them to. 
Now Fed is getting concerned. 


“We have no appetite for term loans 
whenever we can, we try to duck re- 
quests for them.” This comment, from 
a senior vice-president of one of the 
nation’s largest banks, sums up what 
most bankers are saying about loans that 
run longer than a year 
Bankers say that thev’re reluctant to 
grant new term loans because they are 
still pinched for funds. They point out 
that despite the shary p in open 
market money rates since the Federal 
Reserve shifted to of easier 
credit in March (BW —Mar.12’60,p23), 
they are hard-pressed to find money 
to lend 
rhe ratio of loans to deposits—which 
s a good measure of the banks’ ability 
to extend new credit—is still close to 
0 for the New York City banks 
that dominate lending to big business. 
it’s the highest level since just be- 
the 1929 collapse. 
e Stern Attitude—When money is 
tight, bankers like to cut back on term 
lending, because they don’t want to tie 
up their funds over a long period. 
They would rather see their loan port- 
folios turn over quickly, so that they 
serve several clients, instead of just 
try to reduce 
\t one time, 
an from a 


this 
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because 
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e Steady Increase—Thus, term loans 
\ been Increasing t¢ idil ince the 
end of World Wat day, term 
ins mak up eC! business 
w Yorl itv banks and 
lightly lower proportion in 
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at Ulaver-Tast-sale-l 


new way of 


office copying 


++» Mmakes copies 
on ordinary paper! 


This is the new Xerox® 914 Office 
Copier. It makes copies on your own 
letterhead, or ordinary paper (plain 
or colored). As many as 6 copies a 
minute. This is xerography teamed 
with automation—a NEW DIMEN- 
SION in copying. 





No wet chemicals 
-.»--no waste 


Neither expensive sensitized paper, 
intermediate film negative, nor liq- 
uid chemicals are required. And 
since there are no exposure ad- 
justments, there is no waste of 
materials. Just think how much this 
can save you—in supplies alone! 


Copies allicolors... 
even reds & blues 


with sharp black-on-white fidelity. 
Copies everything written, typed, 
printed, stamped, or drawn. Copies 
from any original... even pages 
in thickbound volumes. Just push 
a button—copies flow! Magic .. . 
at your fingertips. 





About 1¢ per copy 
for supplies 


No feeding of copy paper or re- 
handling of original. Any number 
of copies, delivered automatically 
—at a cost of about 1¢ per copy 
for supplies. For details, write 
HALOID XEROX INC., 9X-13 HALOID 
STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK. 





NEW XEROX 914 — 


OFFICE COPIER 
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STONE CONTAINER Corporation 
4200 West 42nd Place « Chicago 32, Illinois 


‘ ; P ‘ pat 


ue Reneate MRameor-fel-iaeler-iae| 


Corrugated Container Plants: | TAM Colada 
Ct » jeiphia; Detroit; Mansfield, Ohio 


South Ber 
Folding Carton, Set-up Box Plants: Chicago, two 
plants; Detroit; C at ith Bend « Fibre Cans: 
Chicago + Paper Tags: South Bend + Boxboard 
Mills: Franklin and Coshocton, Ohio; Mobile, Ala 








INVEST 
IN 
ALBERTA 


... centre of the 
Prairie Market 


ALBERTA THE LOGICAL PLACE FOR PLANT 


LOCATION SERVING WESTERN 
CANADA 


CALGARY POWER LTD. 


Serving the province of ALBERTA 





ness around, are too important to lose 


So when thev come after a tern loan, 
bankers usuallv give 


¢ Corporate Pressure—The smart cor- 
porate treasurer seeking t icgoniate 
1 term loan doesn’t go just t one 
bank, but all his bank In this wav, 
the borrower is in a position to plav off 
one -bank against ‘another in ler to 
get conces ns in terms and on the rate 
that is charged he bank in turn, put 
together 1 svndicat mong them elves 


to make the loan 

When 1 corporation ha n princi 
pal bank, it goes 
bank is most often the manager of 
the lending svndicate. But the threat 
is always present that if its demands 


t first, and that 


aren’t satisfied, then the company will 
go elsewhere 

e Fed’s Attitude—This growth in term 
lending has disturbed Federal Reserve 
officials. Alfred Haves, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, has 
warned banks against becoming “‘so 
heavily committed in the form of 


longer-term advances that they cannot 


idequatel\ meet the legitimate short- 
term need for which commercial 
banking .p it] igque facili 
ties.” Haves is worried about the volume 
of porate financin it being 
done through the ban that otherwise 
vould } handled th yital mar 
ket Cher Puy + + + + 
behind h 

e T] t oht get them 
( } I ! I tion’ 
that ] | t th 
thi vO} + 





whi h nmitt 
f b wing short and | 
e That the banks might .touch off 
new inflationary ] ures bv financing 
l x pital ge cd expansion 
So jong as ‘banks confine their lending 
to short-term working ipital loans, 
ther nly a limited inflationarv poten 
tial But if the bank hnan ipital 
ip ts, ‘th ifiation | bili 
ties are much greater 
¢ Proposed Solution—A ution 
H TO] th t | 11h Ost th IT 
1 term len ye to fe bor- 
owers into th pital market 
While t Dbanke! oT il prin 
nile that term ik cht to be 
restricted, th balk at the uggestion 
that rates be raisec lh point out 
that term loan rat wlreadv run higher 
than the prime rat How much higher 
lepend yn the borrower, and the size 
of the compensating balances that the 
lending bank has been getting ove! 
the 
Rog Ml. Keefe ice-president at 
the ( h Manhattan Bank ) takes 
uc with Haves’ proposal for higher 
rates on term loans, but for lifferent 
reason. He feels that term loan ex- 
pansior self-limiting, that any banker 
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The fabric of the face of Burlington 


He’s one of 757 salesmen, and Burlington made him every inch an executive. 

His training directs it . . . his products demand it. He moves the output of 127 plants: 2,000 yards of fabric 
and 1,000 pairs of hosiery every minute. He contacts more than 50,000 customers in 50 basic 

markets, travels a million miles a year from offices in 53 U. S. cities and 80 foreign countries. He is the source 
of Burlington’s world market knowledge, the symbol of Burlington’s success. For within a generation, 

he helped Burlington become the world’s largest textile manufacturer with sales exceeding $900 million. 


Burlineton INDUSTRIES, INC. Burlingdn 








**Woven into the Life of America” 


the world’s largest, most diversified manufacturer of textiles, with Jr 


54,000 employees in 127 piants located in 95 U.S. communities and 4 foreign countries. Executive offices: Greensboro. N.C. 











mm ELECTRIC 1P 8 


Intercom 


SMART WAY TO SAVE TIME! You'd expect this smartly- 
styled instrument to be as efficient as it looks — and it is! 
For when it comes to saving time, Webster 1P 8 intercom 





Webster 1P 8 intercom 
is sold and serviced by 
the Webster Electric 
dealers who distribute 
Teletalk and Telecom 
intercom systems. 


See the Yellow Pages. 





step up Bienes 
—and profit! 


See how others have done it! 


Call your 
electrical contractor 
or send for free booklet, 

“The Big Difference” 
NATIONAL WIRING BUREAU BW-730 
155 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

I want to see how others have modernized 
through better use of electricity. Please send 
free copy of “The Big Difference.” 

Name 








Firm Name 
Type of Business 
Address 


City 











Zone State 
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ference circuit. 





does it with push-button simplicity. 
telephone contact between your key people or departments 
— extends its versatility with 2-way loud-speakers and con- 
What’s more, the same unit can be used on 
your desk or hung on the wall. 
crystal-clear, installation is so easy you could do it yourself 
and a 5-station system costs less than $250.00. Write for 
descriptive literature. 

COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 


WERSTER V7) ELECTRIC 





It gives you instant 


Voice transmission is 
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New Globe-Wern 
Storage Cabinet combines 


icke metal 
maximum storage 
space with handsome ‘ 
The 78” high 


wardrobe or a combination st 


front office’’ appearance 
cabinet easily coriverts into a 


rage-wardrobe 


cabinet. Doors have positive three-point latch- 
ing mechanism; are tamper-proof. Exclusive 
“spill-proof’ shelves completely adjustable. 


Available in two widths, two depths; also 42” 
counter height. Choice of three pleasing colors. 
See them at your G/W Dealer or write us direct, 


Dept. A-7 






GLOBE-WERNICKE 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. * Cincinnati 12, Ohio 














who knows his business will always 
hold reserve lending Capacity so that he 
can meet seasonal peaks in loan demand 
You get too many term loans in the 
place,” he says, “‘and you'll choke. If you 
can’t take care of your seasonal bor 
rowers, then you might as well go out 
of business.’ 
¢ Liquidity Issue—And bankers also feel 
that term loans aren’t as frozen as 
would app« n the surfa Virtually 
ill term loans—with the kception of 
re lving”’ credit agreement writ 
ten with provisions for regular amortiza 
tion. This means that while the final 
maturity on a loan might be five vears 
the average maturity ild be two and 
half years, or even less, depending on 
what repayment terms wet pecified 
One of Chicago’s major banks esti- 
mates that it collects, on the average 
over 25 of its outstanding term loans 
very veal 
Bankers say that a far greater problem 
is posed by companies that borrow on 
the traditional 90-day basis, but then 
keep on coming back for renewals 
This continuous borrowing is nothing 
but term lending in disguise. In fact 
since almost all term loans are set up 
on regular repayment schedule, a 
regularly renewed 90-day loan repre 
sents an even more permanent addi 
tion to a company’s capital structure 
than a term loan 
Commercial bankers claim that when 
they spot an industrial borrower that 
can’t manage a regular annual clean 
up of its bank borrowings, they tn 
to get the company to sell stock, or 
go to a long-term lender in order to 
build up its capital. But in spite of 
this encouragement, it estimated tha 
over two-thirds of business borrowe 
have been in debt to their banks f 
ear though 1 far sn i}] pro. 
portion actually have term loan are 
ment 
Tight- Money Problem—While bank- 
t t xplain \ their hea 
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THE TREND 





A Program for The Next Four Years 


The way the American political process works to 
express the will of the people is an abiding mystery 
not just to foreigners (who often confess their baffle- 
ment over the distinctions between our two major 
political parties) but to the American people them- 
selves, including most of the politicians. It is easy 
enough to get cynical about the tub-thumping ora- 
tory, the horn-blowing and hoopla, the horse-trading 
and vote-catching and cliche-manufacturing that are 
part of the business of constructing a party plat- 
form. 

Nevertheless, the Democrats in Los Angeles and 
the Republicans in Chicago have just provided a 
striking example, not of how badly, but of how well 
the U.S. political process works to express the 
people’s will, to produce a consensus on the critical 
issues facing the country, and to clarify the reasons 
for choosing one party or the other to lead the nation 
for the next four years. 

Both conventions gave strong expression to the 
realization, which has been growing throughout the 
nation, that the U.S. has reached a turning point— 
literally, a crisis—in the evolution of its domestic 
and international policies. It’s a crisis with striking 
similarities to that crisis a century ago, in 1860, 
when the U.S. faced both a threat to its survival 
as a nation and a challenge to extend freedom to 
all people. 

Freedom is still the issue—but more crucially 
and dangerously than ever. One major difference 
between 1960 and 1860 is that the issue is being 
fought out on a much broader stage—in Little Rock 
and in Harlem, in Havana and Berlin and Tokyo and 
Leopoldville. 


Agreement on Goals 


Both of our major political parties have come 
fully awake to this struggle for freedom and to the 
complex and diverse strategies that will be required 
to win it. This explains the striking similarity of 
their platforms. What came out of Chicago and 
Los Angeles amounts to a national consensus. Its 
principal points are these: 

¢ The U.S. must make a stronger defense 
effort—one that will meet attacks designed to strike 
us On our weak fronts with a more balanced and 
flexible defense. 

¢ It must hold the free world together, 
strengthen its alliances both economically and mili- 
tarily. (The Nixon-Rockefeller accord went even 
further to suggest that we must be prepared to 
move beyond the traditional “nation state” to even 
more solid international confederations.) 

¢ It must build a powerful second-strike deter- 
rent to safeguard the peace; but it must keep work- 


120 


ing for acceptance of a workable system of arms 
control to spare the world the indescribable horrors 
of nuclear war. 

e It must accelerate its national economic 
growth. Growth is essential to provide the resources 
for the long struggle with Communism that lies 
ahead. It is equally necessary if we are to deal 
with the growing economic and social problems at 
home that stem from population growth and the 
rapidly mounting numbers of aged people, the surg- 
ing growth of the labor force, urban decay and 
wasting national resources, and technological change 
that alters the structure of our society and the skills 
and knowledge demanded of our labor force. 

e It must accept the fact that we cannot talk 
or fight for freedom abroad and not practice it here 
at home toward all our people, regardless of their 
race or creed. 


Disagreement on Methods 


To be sure, the words of the party platforms, 
which give expression to these aims, cannot be taken 
for deeds. But, here, too, there need be no cynicism: 
A party convention is not a legislative session of 
the Congress; it can only establish over-all directions 
and purposes for policy. And that is just what both 
conventions have done 

The conventions also succeeded in clarifying the 
choice of means by which both parties intend to 
prepare the nation to deal with the challenges of 
the 1960s and beyond 

The Democratic platform put its overwhelming 
emphasis on the role of government. The Repub- 
licans have certainly shifted—in large degree as a 
result of the Nixon-Rockefeller accord—toward a 
more liberal policy and one calling for strength- 
ened government programs in many areas; never- 
theless, they would rely far more on the private 
sector of the economy to deal with the nation’s 
social and economic problems—and to provide the 
real thrust behind national economic growth (BW— 
Jul.23’60,p120). 

In the coming campaign, it will be the duty of 
each candidate to sharpen and clarify the fundamen- 
tal distinctions between the methods that each would 
use to reach the goals that both parties hold in 
common. 

Both young men whom the parties have nomi- 
nated to lead them in the coming struggle seem to 
typify the new national mood: Both are tough, 
energetic, realistic, intelligent, and determined to 
deal courageously with the problems of today and 
tomorrow. The nation can be grateful for that—and 
for the political process that brought them and their 
ideas forward for decision. 
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This year’s consumer, bombarded by a record $11 
billion in advertising, often shuts her eyes (and 
her mind) to the steady barrage. Marketing men 
—especially makers of package goods and dura- 
bles—sometimes find they’re talking toa lady who 
isn’t even there. The solution? Pick a medium that gets 
your message seen. By the right people. And with high 
frequency.Pickthe Post! Q TheSaturday Evening Post’s 
vital, absorbing editorial content makes readers linger 
longer. Your advertising isn’t flipped, flopped and for- 
gotten. The new measure of media effectiveness—Ad 
Page Exposure—proves readers turn and return to your 
Post ad page 30,861,000 times per issue. Q| Your Post 


You get through to people (Influential 


CONSUMER 


ad page also gets 379, more exposure to the 
individual reader than the same ad in the other 
big weekly. And your ad page in the Post gets 
seen half a million more times among $4,000- 
and-over households than in the other big 
weckly. (Households that spend 24 of all durable and 
package-goods dollars.) Q| Clue for marketing sleuths: 
To turn your “missing A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


persons” into buying per- The Saturday Evening 


sons, pick The Saturday 
Evening Post—your num- 


ber-one buy for high 


THE INFLUENTIALS MAGAZINE 





frequency advertising! 


people) in The Saturday Evening Post 
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Magnetic memory stripes on forms 


BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
PUTS ONE ADVANCED TECHNIQUE AFTER 
ANOTHER TO WORK FOR YOU 


Printed circuits 


Here’s a look at the major advantages that make Burroughs F-4200 Electronic Accounting 
Machine the most advanced of its kind—one that will work for you as no other of its size and 
price can: #€ PRINTED CIRCUITS that give you reliability in compact form, an example of 
the F-4200’'s advanced electronic techniques perfected during Burroughs research on ultra 
sophisticated defense projects (computers for Atlas, SAGE, etc.). AN ABILITY TO “READ” 
—from data stored on thin magnetic stripes on the back of ledger cards—vital instructions 
and information such as the old balance and the account number. # INTERCHANGEABLE 
CONTROL PANELS that offer you unlimited programming capacity (and can be readily 
interchanged by your own operators). 3% COMPLETE OPERATOR COMMUNICATION SIGNALS 
—specific identification of information needed to handle special situations. 


OPTIONAL: Burroughs 

Automatic Reader operates 

with the F-4200 to simplify 

accounting still further! It B 

automatically runs trial urroughs 

balances, transfers balances Burroughs 
to new forms, posts fixed ‘i i 
items. For a look at the < ve) oO at on 
F-4200 and Automatic rp Yr i 

Reader in action, call our 

nearby branch office.Or write “NEW DIMENSIONS / in electron 

Burroughs Corporation, 


' . Miah 5 
etroit 32, Michigan. 

















